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For Zion’s Herald. | 

LETTERS TO ELIHU BURRIT.—NO. LI. 

Enuinv Burrit, Ese. Dear Sir :—Your advo- 
cy of the new measure for the extinction of slavery 
has been the chief, if not the sole means by which 
that idea has become organized into an institution, 
and placed among the associative enterprises of 
the land. From this relation of yours to the Na-| 
tional Compensation Society, I take the liberty of 
addressing you upon its central idea, giving reasons 
why in my judgment it cannot succeed, and pro- 
posing a more excellent way for reaching the de- 
sired goal, suggestives and aids to which are found 
in already existing institutions. 

Emancipation by national compensation cannot 
de secured, for the following reasons : 








lst. If it is to be done soon, the dominant party 
must be the instrument by which it is effected. 
They will resist it with all their might, fora two-fold 

reason. It is against their old doctrine of 
no appropriations for internal improvements. 
No improvement that could be proposed could 
compare in costliness to this, and hence none 
would be so forcibly resisted. It is against their 
new and only living doctrine—the protection 
of slavery. his sentiment is the flesh and blood, 
the life and soul of the party, and they would 
sooner legislate to buy up and extinguish all our | 
right and title to our lands and merchandize than | 
to touch this species of property. As man, they | 
doubtless reason, is above all other creatures, and 
especially above the works of his own hand, so prop- 
erty in man is more deserving of protection and en- 
couragement than property in land or beast or 
handicraft. This is the new political philoso- 
phy which is enthroned on the powerless if not 
lifeless constitution and legislation of our fathers. 
What headway could a plan make, that proposed 
to incur a debt of at least $875,000,000 toextin- 
guish the life and glory, the principle and policy of 
those by whose vote and signature it must be 
adopted? We could as wisely expecf to see Louis | 
Napoleon placing the Red Republicans of France | 
in official stations as to see that party engaged ia a| 
cause like this. 

2d. If we turn to their great antagonist party, 
we shall find it impossible to put a plank of this sort 
in its platform. ‘They are compelled, if they would 
succeed, to leave out of their programme all un- 
political issues, and a measure so startling and 
costly as this would tie them hand and foot. No 
body of working politicians would attempt to navi 
gate their party through such a storm ag this 
Jonah would create) He must go overboard or 
they go down. Your observation has doubtless 
shown you how the anti-slavery party have been 
compelled to present a narrower issue at every suc- 
ceeding campaign. Thus only have they increased 
in numbers and enthusiasm. Tie wedge must be 
made sharp before it can enter that solid mass of 
pro-slavery power that has petrified itself in all 
the offices and legislation of the Union. In every 
conflict of truth with error it has always been 

driven to this course. Luther commenced the skirm- 
ish with ninety-three protestations. In the 
thick of the battle he* shouts but two—the 
rights of the people and the supremacy of the 
Bible. Our fathers condensed their many com- 
plaints in the one issue, no taxation without repre- 

sentation, before they obtained the force and fer- 

vor requisite to extirpate foreign tyranny. We 

must give a sharper edge than we have yet to 

political anti-slavery if we expect to cleave that 

huge rock of domestic tyranny. And to that 
favor it is rapidly coming. ‘The two words, ‘‘Free 
Labor,”’ *t Slave Labor,’’ will be all that will wave 
in the smoke of the great presidential fight of 1860 
over these fiercely contending battalions. Would 
a party with such a necessity laid upon them, 
lose its Niagara rapids, just about to become a 
Niagara cataract, in the broad and sluggish lake of 
general and questionable propositions? They must 
doso if they add to their battle cries one that in- 
volves so much discussion and discord as compen- 
sation by legislation. As the oneor the other of 
these parties must hold the reins of government for 
the next eizht years, the initiation of this scheme is 
necessarily put beyond that time, and as much | 
farther as shrewd and self-seeking men manage the 

affairs of government. 

But, thirdly, you may say I appeal to the people 
irrespective of party, and to Congress in like man- 
ner, to give their hand and heart to this measure. 
Will the people as a mass, or their legislators do 
it? Legislators are the representatives of party, 
and must follow the party dictum. They cannot, 
therefore, be depended on, for reasons already 
given. Will the people respond to this call? 
They are of two classes—the one moved by con- 
science and the other by self-interest. The con- 
scientious, as a mass, will condewn this proposal. 
‘‘ The master,’’ they willsay, ‘‘ deserves, as a gen- 
eral thing, no compensation. They do not need | 
it. We cannot recognize their right to this prop- 
erty, to the degree we should be compelled to in| 
adopting this measure.”” All appeals to our sym- 
pathy cannot break down this general conviction 
in the hearts of the conscientious enemies of sla- 
very. The church can never be a unit in its favor, 
and its progress would create immense excitement 
in that portion of the masses. 

How will the others treat it? With more con- 
tempt and bitterness. They will ask, Why shall 
we encumber ourselves with a debt of near two 
thousand millions of dollars to enrich men who in 
a vast majority of cases own more acres, yea, more 
scores of acres now than they duslaves? England 
added only a hundred millions of dollars to her 
huge debt to relieve herself; we, according to 
your calculation, shall not get off with much less 
than a thousand millions—and you only propose 
to give from one-half to one-third of the value of 
the property. The business class, thoughtful 
only of taxes, will raise a storm such as this 
country has never seen if they fear the intrusion of 
a debt like this. The people would not listen to 
thesacrifice. ‘* Land for the landless,’’ would har- 
monize with their feelings, but land for the rich 
and haughty slaveholder, all our fair and fertile 
heritage to be coined into gold to swell his pam- 
pered coffers, in return for an act to which duty and 
necessity compel him, it would be scouted from 
end to end of the land. As well might our fathers 
in the last year of the great war, when a!] things 
boded their success, offer to England all their vast 
territories beyond the Atlantic coast if she would 
let them go free. 

4th. While these difficulties would make it slow, 
and, doubtless, impossible of growth in the North, 
equally insuperable ones are found in the South. 
The compensation offered is ridiculously small. 
What is $200 or $300 per head, when their aver- 
age value is from three to four times that sum? 
The slaveholder’s bowels of compassion are not 
easily moved by offers which appeal chiefly to his 
pocket. He is looking for the millennium promised 
in the present administration when his slaves shall 
sell for $5000 apiece. Will he forestall that zood 

time coming by selling out now for $250? 

5th. Again you leave out of account all their future 

dependence on this article. These men live by the 
labor and increase of their slaves. They have not, 
as a general thing, any more than the rest of the 
world, means laid up for all their future wants. 
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You must if you present this as an equitable busi- 


| owners. 


ness transaction, and it will seem such to them, by 
virtue of its legislative form, howmuchsoever you 
may desire to put it before them as a bargain be- 
tween Northern philanthropy and Southern con- 
science, you must make good ina measure their 
future needs, and give them much more than the 
market value to indemnify them for all their sacri- 
fices. 

6th. Again, this plan totally overlooks, and thus 
strengthens the radical objection which the non- 
slaveholding South have to emancipation—that is, 
their unwillingness to have so many millions of an 
abhorred race dwelling freely among them. This 
aversion is the corner stone upon which slavery is 
supported among non slaveholders, and Congres- 
sional enactments will not remove it. Finally, 
this proposal must come from the South. They 
are not, like the British West Indies, subjected to 
the action of foreigners, without regard to their 
interest or wishes. It is well to remember that 
the West India Emancipation, the real father of 
this movement, was carried out not only without 
the request, but against the most violent and per- 
sistent efforts of the slaveowners. “ Our slave 
States are independent, if not free, and would 
crush this petition if it came before Congress as 
quickly and as fiercely as they did the one John 
Quincy Adams offered from*the Virginia slaves 
asking for their freedom. They will ask for it 
when they want it, they would say. They want 
no northern abolitionists begging Congress to buy 
up their property. You must begin with these 
If it were to be settled by the North 
alone, as England’s colonial slavery was decided 
by the free central power, it might be more feasi- 
ble ; but as the proposal must come from the South, 
the society ought to be called, The-persuading-of- 
the-Slaveholding-South-to-offer- to-receive- Compen- 
sation Society. This title is no more circuitous 
than the route the plan itself must travel to obtain 
the desired end. 

These vital objections, North and South, will 
prevent the plan from having an immediate, and 
in my opinion, any ultimate success. Two others 
of a more general character will close the list. 

Ist. It is impossible to do anything till you have 
done everything. Looking on/y at legal action, 


| you cannot emancipate a single slave till you eman- 


cipate all; at least, till one State offers all its 
thousands to your liberality. When any State is 
brought to the sentiment that would dictate this 
request, it will free itself without national aid, as 
eight States have already done. While this pro- 
cess of conversion is going on, ifindeed it does goon, 
under the pressure of this pecuniary appeal, the 
public lands are fast becoming private, and the 
means of doing what was promised will be out of 
our hands, if the request is finally made. No 
property is being sold faster than this, and your 
movement must add immense speed to its wings if 
it hopes to overtake this rush of the public lands 
from the grasp of the government and turn their 
value into this beneficent channel. It is a financial 
im possibility. 

24. Buta greater objection is that it will withdraw 
the efforts of abolitionists from more important 
and imperative duties, political and charitable. To 
put this before the nation as the great question, 


‘will shut our eyes to Kansas aggressions, judicial 
abominations, the annexation of Cuba, the opening 
of the slave trade, every article of that death war- 
rant of freedom issued by the slave power, and be- 
ing executed by their suppliant turnkeys in the 
high places of national authority? 


It is staking 
all the demands of freedom on-one throw, and that, 


too, with the sharpest and basest of gamblers using 
loaded dice. It will turn the tides of philanthropic 
effort from their various channels of present activity 
into a bed of sand that will swallow them up for a 
season, if not forever. The slaveholders would de- 
light in nothing so much as to see the great north - 
ern anti-slavery sentiment sleeping in such a broad, 
stagnant lagoon of impracticable and impossible 
desire. It would be as if Cromwell had laid aside 
the weapons and skill and warlike feeling which 
brought him and his cause to the verge of perfect 
victory, and had begged that Royal Parliament 
and its Royal Master in the softest words of broth- 
erly kindness, to become good Puritans and Repub- 
licans, with the promise of paying ship money and 
all, if they would only repent. It is the incurable 
defect in this plan that it does not harmonize with 
and add energy to the other great movements 
against this wrong. But as they are marching up 
to the Malakoff, from all parts of the mined and 
tented field, and the enemy are pouring their fires 
of death upon them, or are looking for chances 
when they may sally forth from their strongholds 
and annihilate them, this steps before the hosts of 
liberty and waves its white flag of peace under the 
cruel walls, only to distract the assailants and give 
success to the fortified robbers and murderers. It 
is too late to make this offer if it was ever seasona- 


ble, and unless it is modified so as to fit into the } 


other plans which have long been in operation, it 
must and ought to be abandoned. It seems to me 
it is susceptible of such a modification. It is 
southern slaveholding conscience that you want to 
reach. The error is in making this conscience a 
universal thing. Too many sad and fearful facts 
prove that the mass of slaveholders and all their 
leaders, ecclesiastical and political, are without 
conscience in this matter. They publicly assert it 
and boast of it. But another error is equally pre- 
valent, which classes all slaveholders with these 
bold, bad men and their numerous supporters. It 
is this conscientious class that must be reached, 
and reached through some means which are not 
now in operation, before the non-slaveholders can 
be transformed into abolitionists, and peaceful tri- 
umph come to the cause of liberty on southern 
plains. 

I propose to offer, in my next letter, a modifica- 
tion to your plan from which these objections are 
eliminated, whereby Northern philanthropy and 
Southern conscience may come together in a way 
that adjusts itself to all the other right movements 
against this evil, and that will be in its workings 
direct, immediate, effective and Christian. 

Truly yours, 
VoLunTARY CoMPENSATIONIST. 
Boston, Sept. 18, 1857. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
THE BIBLE AS A WHOLE. 

If a morning traveler finds himself before the 
cathedral of Milan, before the shrouding mists are 
taken from the new raised world, he cannot see its 
vast proportions, its hundred of columns, its 
incredible number of statues. But as he passes 
along he cannot avoid admiring the perfection of 
its minntest parts. Almost everywhere there 
peers out upon hima sweet angel's face, sur- 
rounded by most delicately traced foliage all cut 
in the endurng rock. Here he admires a statue 
of an apostle, there on? of a saint, and it seems 18 
if the architect was jealous lest one stone should 
escape without being an evidence of skill and sug- 
gestive of thought. 

But as the sun dispels the mist, his attention is 
called away from this minute examination, to a 
survey of its grander features. Through the 
opening rifts he sees its many buttresses, its slen- 
der minarets, his eye wanders up the dizzy heights 
of its lofty towers, And if he step within, as the 

















choir and organ fill every part with the morning 
song of praise, he is often awed to his knees, and 
his soul overwhelmed with a sense of the presence | the windows and singing on the roof hums a soft 
of God. lullaby, as I go through the gate of dreams, down 
So when in the morning darkness of nature one | a long perspective of Aladdin palaces, at which I 
‘approaches the mighty structure of Christianity, fain would linger, and plunge to the bottom of the 
las displayed‘in the Bible, built, through four thou- | ocean of complete oblivion. And there I lie, till a 
sand years, upon the foundations of prophets and | choir of robins inan apple-tree by the window, calls 
apostles, with Jesus Christ as the chief corner | me up through another Alauddin arcade, and I bid 
stone, God its great architect, he can have no just | myself and the world good morning, not a joint 
idea of its greatness ; his eye isnot single, and that } stiff, not a muscle sore, not a cord sprung, and my 
spiritual light which pervades every part, does not | whole heart bounds up to the God of the mountains 
affect his vision. \in prayer and praise. One such day and night 
Yet every man can see from the very first, the | would save to the world many a precious life. O! 
gems of beauty that everywhere sparkle on the | my brother valetudinarian, fill that sunk chest of 
pages of the Bible—the angel of peace looks upon | yours with this sweet, exhilarating air, and climb 
him from one page ; here he sees a picture of heav- }where it rolls in shoreless oceans around these 
en that pales all pictures of earthly make. In one | island peaks ; then will you be amazed, and that 
'part there isa sweet angel song; in another a | long-suffering wife, whose Christian patience is 
| prayer the man Christ Jesus only could make ; | daily racked by your squeamish appetite will stand 
| here he sees an altar, and on it a sacrifice and ob- | aghast, to see what that dainty, dyspeptic stomach 
[tation once offered for all; and if he can say andj of yours will be glad to digest, and how your eyes 
feel that sacrifice avails for me, a new light fills | will ‘* roll in fine phrenzy ” at the vision of rich, 
the temple ; all darkness is gone ; he sees its beau- | brown slices of fried fat pork, swimming in seas of 
ties thick as stars on a sparkling winter night, so) gravy. 
suggestive that each seems to haveasoul that) Thank God for his mountains! ‘who doeth 
speaks to his. Butit generally happens that men great things past finding out; yea, and wonders 
get absorbed with the individual beauties, and for-| without number.’’ And if he has made earth so 
| yet to dim their eyes to nearer objects, and try to ‘glorious, what must heaven be! As I stand on 
| take in some idea of its magnificent whole. Could the bare Washington peak, I look far down on the 
) they do this, they would find that its foundations ‘famous Ben Nevis, and Olympus with all its fabled 
{are as broad as earth, and its top reached the gods rises by my side, but Quito is far above my 
heavens. Instead of hearing only the song of his head, and Alps, Andes, and Himalaya are lost in 
happy heart, the whole temple would be resonant) the far-away heaven. Yet could this vast stair- 


shower of the heartiest good nights, to the sacred 
‘* spare roonf,”’ and then, the rain still beating on 








with angelic harmonies, in which human voices way of earthly summits scale the lowest peak of | 


perfectly blend, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of | that better land! What must then its Alps and 
Hosts, the whole earth is full of bis glory.” In- | Andes be! Ah! may we one day see and know. 
‘pens of the beauty that pleased him at first, an | Yours, Curr. Cat. 
unutterable grandeur would fill his soul with | 
higher rapture and a diviner depth of fecling than 
ever swept over his being before. THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS AS 

No one can deny, that most Christians better un- | ~ SE hes 
| derstand the Bible in its separate parts, than in its | This is a branch of Christian duty which is less 
| grand whole ; its separate beauties are recognized | touched upon in the New Testament than any 
and loved, until the relation of one to the dther is | other, because, during its earliest existence, Chris- 
lost sight of. Many would not know what the one | tianity napsatene struggling minority, a persecuted 
‘idea of Hebrews was, though they might know | fragment in the midst of a depraved society and a 
many of its beautiful chapters by heart ; could not | heathen legislature,—hence the duties of Chris- 


Home, Sept. 





Corinthians or Galatians. And this is not strange, | te New Testament, are those which the necessi- 
for in the family and private devotions we read | ties of the times required, such as patient endur- 
single chapters without reference to the whole ; /ance under wrongs, unresisting submission to the 
and on the Sabbath selections are read and sin- | powers that be, both for wrath and for conscience 
|gle verses expounded. We have taken out the | Sake, sarin when the laws — unjust, cruel, or 
gems of scripture and carried them in our hearts, | persecuting,— hence such stirring appeals to the 
| till we have forgotten the beautiful setting God | COPSClence as the following —* This is thank- 
gave them, and cannot replace them. worthy, if a man for conscience toward God en- 
Now the writers of scripture had each, and in| dure grief, suffering wrongfully, for what glory is 
each book one or more specific ends in view ; and jit, if when ye be buffeted for your faults ye shall 
for accomplishing that end or ends, each part of | take it patiently, but if when ye do well and suf- 
that book must contribute. Taken as a whole, it | fer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable to 
is perfect and complete; but if one book, even | God.”” Now, it wus not likely, when Christians 
the second of John, or the short epistle of Jude, | Were @ despised and suffering minority, when the 
were wanting, we should miss some important. watch cry of the heathen world was ‘* Christianos 
part. The temple would have astone gone some- | @¢ laones,’’ that there should be any scope for 
where. ‘ them to exercise the rights, privileges, and duties 
We ought to examine the separate books of the | of that political society whereof they formed an 
Bible, as parts of a whole, as we would the apart-| integral portion. The tenants of the catacombs 
ments of a building, examining each one by itself could hardly be regarded as citizens of Rome. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in the prac- 





as a whole, inquiring its use, how connected with | ; 
others, whether the principal room of honor, or | tical letters of the Apostles, adapted to the pecu- 
some minor yet necessary one. liar exigences of the times, the duty of exercising 
Then we shall not read long genealogies and the the rights of citizenship for the glory of God and 
peculiar freaks of wicked heathen, with the same the weltare of man, should be little touched 
tone and profit that we do the precious words of | ™pon ; for the Christians of that day had no politi- 
John, that seem mellowed by the air and light of | cal rights ; to be let alone, was their highest am- 
heaven, from which he drew them. ‘Then shal] | bition. Very differentare the circumstances under 
we understand the whole, by knowing the nature Which we are placed. Vital Christianity is still 
and design of every part. | only a fragmentary portion of the entire social 
| body, but our legal rights, our political privileges, 
our social status, are recognized by a nominally 
| Christian legislature, the same as the rest of the 

MOUNTAINS RECOMMENDED. P . 
{community ; hence there devolve duties upon the 


Bro. Enitor :—Notwithstanding my promise | Gyyistians of this age to which the Christians of 
of the last letter, now that I have got back to the! 41.4 frst century were strangers; and I desire to 
old table and arm chair, having spent a few glo-| give distinctive prominence, to this important sub- 
permit cago “oe Beuatete mate,” Sauted | jeet, the duty which devolves upon every real 
(after) squirrels and partridges at Centre-Harbor, ‘Christian, of using his influence, be it great or 
and climbed Red Hill to complete a triangle with) sy.41), with the legislature of the land, in favor of 
Washington and Lafayette, I find my fingers ‘laws which shall accord with, instead of being 
strangely itching to fling you a few lines, (by way | antagonistic to, the great principles of Christian- 
of practical application of these discourses) that/ ity ; for, notwithstanding the purifying influence 
may possibly help some invalid brother. Nothing! yhich Christianity hath exercised upon the entire 
equals mountain-climbing as a tonic to health and | ¢.. »ework of society, there still exist amongst us 
spirits. The tug and toil of the exercise, the ever- | many institutions and many practices which set at 
varying scenery, the cool, bracing air are all most! g.ganee the laws of God, and inflict on the family 
‘exhilarating, almost intoxicating. This air is a/ of man a flood of misery. 
perfect bath of strength. While breathing it 1| 
|was surprised to see what prodigies of physical | 
exercise and exposure this constitution of mine | 
marched through without a murmur ; a constitu- | 
| tion, too, almost condemned to be seut to the re- | ‘* Sir, will you come this afternoon and attend 
| pair shop shortly before I started. } the funeral of my wife?’’ Often, before, had we 


| Ordinarily, a little over-work, say walking an) received such invitations, for, alas! a large part 








For Zion’s Uerald. 











From the Christian Intelligencer. 


THE FATAL DRAUGHT. 


)extra ten miles, or working up an extra half cord of the pastor’s duty is to help the living to bury 
\of wood, would have to be atoned for by sti’ the dead. But this was a peculiar case. The 
muscles and sore joints for a day or two at least, | first glance at the countenance of the stranger be- 
and leaving off my cravat or getting a damp foot | fore us, afforded evidence of the fact. Poor man! 
iby a head-ache, husky voice, and perhaps six, he looked the very peasonification of sorrow. He 
| weeks incessant barking, with the attendant) was young, probably not over twenty-five years of 
sweats and syrups. But I tug up these mountain| age. He was apparently poor, yet respectable in 
sides afoot, and while sweating along the bridle | his person and demeanor. Reader, would you like 
paths through the forest, which admit the sun | to hear his story? If so, you shall have it in his 
‘and shut out the wind, the sweat first cozes, then |own language :— 
| streams from every pore, and finally drips every-| ‘* I was married, about a year ago, to her who 
| where as if I were in a vapor-bath ; then getting | lies a corpse at my dreary home. She was kind 
into the higher latitudes, the biting wind sweep-| and affectionate, and very pleasantly we lived to- 
‘ing over the bare rocks makes my flesh cringe and| gether. I was brought up in the Reformed 
| my teeth chatter, but I climb myself warm again, | Datch Church, and attended the church of which 
jand suffer no inconvenience whatever. I get| Rev. Dr. S. is pastor, and of which my mother is 
| drenched in spray at the Flume, then tumble into ‘a member. After we were married circumstances 
\the cascade, and merely empty the water out of led my wife and myself to frequent the Methodist 
|my boots by lying on the grassand making a few Church. We often went to the meeting during 
| sky-ward gyrations with my feet, tracing a celes- the week, as wellas upon the Sabbath, and became 
{tial circle or two, then trudge on, (bat keep| much interested in religion. With good health, a 
| trudging) and nothing happens worse than a more | prosperous business, industrious habits, and affec- 
|ravenous appetite. I walk 20 or 20 long, rough, | tion for each other, and an increasing regard for 
| country miles in the rain, with no umbrella or over | God, life gaily passed along. But, O! how short 
) coat, get as literally ‘* immersed in the cloud ”’ as| the joy! Through the treachery of one who pro- 
| could be desired for me, by the most zealous disci- | fessed friendship, the money which for several 
ple of good old Roger Williams ; late in the after- years I had accumulated by industry and economy, 
noon arrive at a low, red farm-house, which had} in one day was tornfrom me. With a heavy heart 
hid itself among enormous barns, whence came} I then left N——, and in the great metropolis, 
ithe fragrant odor of the hay and the lowing of | New York, sought to obtain business and establish 
the kine; am welcomed by the stout, ruddy, /a home. Having engaged comfortable and re- 
| round-faced lord of the acres, with an almost an-|spectable apartments, I brought hither my wife 
| nihilating shake of a big, hard hand, which flings | and furniture. But our misfortunes had only 
open to me a beart as wide as his own great barn-| commenced. The landlord, regardless of his 
| doors ; and having passed safely the ordeal of his| word, and careful only for himself, had let our 
| good wife’s specks, who leaves her spinning wheel | rooms to others, and we were compelled to take 
| to survey me dripping on the threshold, kick off| temporary residence in a tenement house, situated 
| the superfluous mud and carry the rest over the | in a wretched partof the city. This greatly de- 
white sanded floor towards the big fire-place ; | pressed us both. Still we hoped for better things 
while she spreads on a ‘span clean”? cloth, and|and tried to be cheerful. 
gets out her best crockery, I spread myself out; ‘* My first effurt now was to find work. I am 
amphibiously before the fire where the tea-kettle| by trade a silver plater; and although only a 














tell what particulars distinguishes Romans from | tians in reference to the State, touched upon in } 


is humming and the corn-cakes are baking, let my 
coat and vest steam over the back of a chair, 
wring out my stockings, take no medicines or 
‘* precautions ”’ except ‘* rubbing down ” well, two 
or three cups of black tea, and the tremendous 
| exercise of answering all the inquiries of a genu- 
ine Yankee household, sup and digest with the ap- 
petite and stomach of a back-woodsman, (all the 
time firing off answers right and left between the 
mouthfuls): am ushered in due season, after a 





journeyman, I often do what is called overwork. 
The poisonous solutions used in our business, I 
always had mixcdatmy home. My wife knew all 
about their nature, for she frequently saw me pre- 
pare and use them. A few days since, while pre- 
paring a solution, she playfully asked me if a 
draught of it would proved fatal. I replied, per- 
haps not, but it would produce great sickness. 
The day after this 1 went out in search of work. 
Returning in the afternoon, judge of my astonish- 





ment and mortification, when I perceived, from 
her looks, and words, and actions, that my wife 
was partially intoxicated. This was a new trial. 
We had both always been temperate, strictly tem- 
perate. How, then, had thisoccured?! She said 
an English woman, residing in the house, had en- 
ticed her, and induced her to drink a glass of liquor. 
For being so intimate with that stranger, I re- 
proved her, but especially for drinking with her. 
My poor wife! she was very quick in her temper 
—I cannot think she meant to kill herself. She 
could not have known what she was about; for in- 
stantly she became enraged, and nothing could I 
say to pacify her. With a sad heart I dropped 
into a chair, and leaned my head upon my hand, 
thinking what I could say to quiet her temper. 
While thus musing I heard a click, and turning, 
saw my wife holding a cup, the poison cup, and it 
was empty. She had just drank its contents. 
‘How do you like that for a change?’ said she. 
The dreadful truth flashed overme. I saw it in 
the empty cup. I saw it in the changing counte- 
nance of my erring wife. She was poisoned, and 
that by her own hand. I laid her upon the bed, 
and flew for a doctor, but in vain. Ina few mo- 
ments I returned, but my poor wife wasdead. O! 
sir, 1 am a wretched man! ”’ 

Reader, the simple story you have, substantially 
as it came from the lips of the bereaved young 
husband. We willnot invite you to the forlorn 
home to attend the funeral, but only ask you to 
ponder well the lessons which this little history 
teaches. 








1. One step leads to another. Wuman experience 
is a chain, and days and deeds furnish the links of 
which it is composed. The man who cheated that 
young mechanic out of his accumulated savings 
was guilty of murder. He forged the first link in 
that chain which terminated in death. May God 
have mercy on him, and the thousands of other 
iron-hearted wretches in the commercial commu- 
|nity, who, like beasts of prey, fatten on the bodies 
and souls of their weaker fellow-mortals! That 
landlord, who, for a trifling consideration, violated 
his verbal contract and deprived that young couple 
of their home, was guilty of murder. He forged 
\ the second link in that chain which led to death. 
| May God have merey on those rapacious capitalists 
who speculate on the hearts and hopes of the poor, 
and hesitate not to defraud the helpless, if they 
can add a farthing to their own unhallowed abun- 
dance! The subject of cause and effect is very 
extensive. Be careful, friend, when the great day 
of revelation appears, and these intricacies are un- 
|ravelled—when your treacherous memory will be 














irevived, and truth in all its bearings and dates is 
‘revealed—-be careful that you do not stand 
| among the guilty throng who by fraud have 
| brought ruin upon their neighbors, and destroyed 
| their soul and body. 

2. That one glass of liquor proved fatal, for its 
immediate effect led to the draught of poison. It 


‘is the first glass that does the mischief. It makes ) Bishop,) to the assembly. 


himself on the grass and pausing idly for a few 
moments, said, in a pleasant, familiar tone: 
‘* Boys, I'll tell you a story.’’ They gathered 
around unsuspectingly, and he proceeded as fol- 
lows : 

‘¢There was once a good man, noted for his 
kindness and liberality, who was traveling ina 
lonely spot, when he met 2 man who represented 
himself as having suffered a great loss, and conse- 
quently in distress. With the greatest kindness 
he instantly drew out his purse, and after examin- 
ing it said: ‘I have only seven dollars with me; 
but I think that with one dollar I can get to the 
end of my journey, and you shall have the rest :’ 
and with that he handed him the six dollars. 
Would you not think the beggar must have gone 
off very grateful and contented? No such thing. 
He was no beggar, but a robber; and seeing that 
the good man had still one dollar in his possession, 
to obtain that he drew a pistol and shot him dead.” 

The hearers expressed, in their several ways, the 
heartiest abhorrence at this shocking turn of the 
story, and one even ventured to doubt the possi- 
bility of anything so base. But here he was 
caught, for our friend turned upon him with a 
charge of similar and still baser ingratitude in his 
own person. He reminded him of One who gave 
him freely six days out of seven, and refained but 
one, to be devoted to His worship—‘‘ and now,”’ 
said he, ‘* you are so mean, you are robbing Him 
of that?’’ The boys hung their heads without a 
word to say ; and presently the group dissolved, 
and its members stole away in separate directions. 





FATHER FINLEY AND SQUIRE GREY 
EYES. 


The late departure of Father Finley fora better world 
gives a new interest to the following sketch, extracted from 
Dr. Jobson’s “ America and American Methodism.” 

In his autobiography, which he has published, 
and which is a most interesting and exciting book 
on the Methodism of the backwoods, Father Fin- 
ley gives sketches of several Indian preachers, 
with specimens of their style of preaching; and 
some of these are affecting, as showing what God 
has done by and for the descendants of those who 
were formerly lords of the American forests and 
lakes. So much was this veteran missionary re- 
vered and beloved by the aboriginal Indians that 
they formally elected him a chief of the ‘ Bear ”’ 
tribe ; as they also elected his wife to be a chief’s 
daughter of the * Turkey ’’ tribe. 

A scene has transpired in the Conference, be- 
tween Father Finley and one of his Indian converts, 
that reached the height of moral sublimity, and 
which was overpowering in its effect. The con- 
vert had learned that his beloved father in the 
gospel was to be as far northwest as Indianapolis, 
attending there with the brethren. And so the 
Indian: set off with his ** squaw,’’? on foot; and, 
as soon as he arrived at the city, Father Finley 
brought him to the Conference, and had him in- 
troduced, through Bishop Janes (the Indian’s 
He was handed up to 


| the drunkard. It leads the drunkard to the depths | tng Jow platform, where he could see and be seen 
}of crime as wellas dissipation. If all would duly by all; and was announced as “ Squire Grey 


jent world this would be! 


— walk our streets or roll in our gutters. Fam- 


lilies would not be disgraced, and hearts and homes | ¢},an the Indian red-men are in general. 


would not be rendered desolate. The scaffold 
would then hardly be known ; our prisons and 
|jails might then He closed, our officers of justice 
| would be gentlemen of leisure, and civil law might 
| bold along and joyful jubilee. Imagination can 
|hardly picture the beautiful scene that would 
transpire. Earth would be changed again to Eden. 
/And why not pray to God and plead with man, 
land try with self to secure this glorious result? 
| Why not, Christian philanthropist? Why not, 
| by example and persuasion, and earnest, holy, un- 
| tiring influence, endeavor to dash to the ground 
jthe first glass, which so often leads to ruin? 
' Fashionable lady, we pray you do not, with your 
lirresistible voice and smile, ask that young man 
|to take from your hand that one glass of spark- 
\ling beverage, for it may lead him to drunkenness, 
| debauchery, eternal death. Mature Christian, do 
‘not lift that one glass to your lips, lest your child 
‘or some beloved young friend may see yon, and 
|imitating you, drink, drink deeply, and die. Dear 
| youth, O listen to our entreaty! Think well be- 
| fore you touch the intoxicating bowl. ‘* Look not 
upon the wine when itis red, when it giveth his col- 
‘or in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At 
'jast it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
ladder.’? Prov. xxiii: 31,32. There is a demon 
|lurking in that one glass. Hiseyesis fixed on you. 
, Drink, and he will take his abode within you, and 
{commence those insidious operations which very 
likely will end in your destruction. Refuse the 
, liquor, and tread on the head of the vile serpent, 
jand you will be safe. In this age of temptation, 
‘fraud, and inebricty, the only sanctuary for moral 
virtue, next to piety, is in total abstinence, and the 
\great hope is in the youth who ‘as yet are uncon- 
‘taminated by the poison. 


| 


3. What a dangerous thing is anger! Likea 
‘runaway horse, it breaks through all restraint, 
‘and considers not whither it goes, or what will be 
‘the final result of its action. How careful shouid 
, we be to keep’ our passions in control! Conscious 
| of the fact that there is much in this world that 
is irritating, and that we are liable at any moment 

to meet with that which will tend to provoke us, 
‘it is the part of wisdom for each to guard himself 
agaist the trial, come in what form it may. By 
prayer, by the cultivation of meekness and forgive- 
ness, by meditation, and more than all, by trust 
in Jesus, and humble imitation of his forbearance, 
} we should constantly brace ourselves for the sea- 
‘son of provocation. Hasty brother, put your 
tongue under bonds to keep the peace. Subject 
your passions to bit and bridle, and then hold on 
firmly and watcbfully like a good horseman. Let 
' your judgment ever preside over the citadel of 
your mind, and keep all the forces in thorough 
‘command. ‘ Anger resteth in the bosom of fools.”’ 
Ece. vii: 9. ‘* He that hath no rule over his own 
spirit, is like a city that is broken down and with- 
| out walls.’? Prov. xxv: 28. Go to the grave of 
that young wife, and musing there, think of the 
‘folly of anger. One wicked thought, one hasty 
| deed, and whatasad and awful result! And so 
\it may be with you, passionate man. With your 
|excitable disposition, you are in imminent danger. 
O! restrain your thoughts and feelings, your 
| words and deeds, lest in some unguarded moment 
you take a step orstrike a blow that ends in dis- 
grace, perhaps death, to another or yourself. 


« Passions indulged beyond a certain bound 
Lead to a precipice, and plunge in woe 


The heedless agent.” P. 8. 





A SABBATH PARABLE. 


A devoted Christian, who is never at a loss for 
means and modes of approach to strangers on relig- 
ious subjects, was lately passing over the noble 
Common in Brooklyn, on the site of Fort Greene, 
on a Sabbath morning, when he observed a group 
of half grown youths obviously intent upon finding 
their own pleasure, if possible, on God’s holy day. 
To approach them with reproof, would have been 
merely to excite a profane scoff; so he sauntered 


'avoid the one glass, the first glass, what a differ-| pyps » 
tYES, 
No inebriate would | go¢ nation. 


an Indian Methodist preacher of the Wyan- 
Ile appeared to be upwards of fifty 
years of age; and is somewhat smaller in figure 
He has 
deeply sunken grey eyes, with smooth strong hair 
of mingled white and black. Care and suffering 
have ploughed their furrows deep upon his tawny, 
shrunken face. He looked footworn and haggard; 
and there were signs on his legs and clothes of his 
recent struggles over the soil, and through the en- 
tangled brushwood of the forest. 

On his introduction, Father Finley stood up by 
his side, and said, with deep emotion, ‘* Brethren, 
twenty-five years ago, I found this our brother in 
the wilderness, a wild savage man, filled with all 
the pride and imaginary pomp and glory of an In- 
dian chieftain. I preached to him ‘the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God.’ He listened, was 
soundly converted, and retained his conversion. 
No man can say that brother Grey Eyes has ever 
turned away from the narrow path, either to the 
right hand or to the left. He has held on his way 
to Zion from that time to this, and has been hon- 
orably instrumental in the conversion of others. 
Twenty years ago, at Springfield, in Ohio, he was 
ordained a deacon of our church. Sumnude Watt, 
a fellow-laborer with him in the gospel, was bar- 
barously killed by the white people who sought 
the lands of the Wyandot Indians; and this so 
discouraged the tribe that they removed far away 
across the great river, into Kansas. There, since 
the removal into this new settlement, this my 
brother and son in the gospel has preached the 
word of lifc to bis persecuted people; and has con- 
tinued to bea fellow-laborer with you, though you 
have heard little or nothing of him. My heart 
burned, as with fire, when I met him to-day. And 
when I inquired of him concerning my spiritual 
children among his tribe, I learned that many of 
them had gone home to heaven. Blessed be God 
forever for sending me among the poor Indians to 
preach the gospel of His Son! Soon, very soon, I 
shall join my red brethren and sisters before the 
Throne. Brethren, pray and labor for the Indians! 
There never was a people more robbed and mal- 
treated than they. IfI were young, I would com- 
pete with the stoutest of you for the privilege of 
bearing, once more, the divine message of grace 
and mercy to them; and would gladly labor for 
their salvation. But 1am old, and near my end. 
Bless the Lord, however, lam a happy old man! ”’ 

While this was being spoken, the Indian—who 
before his conversion would have died rather than 
shed a tear, and who, according to the spirit of 
his people, would have stoutly chaunted his own 
death-song while in the hands of murderous tor- 
mentors—sobbed and cried likeachild. The tears 
gushed profusely from his eyes, changed their 
course in streams down his cheeks, and fell patter- 
ing down upon the floor. He tried to speak, but 
was choked with feeling. Again he tried, and gave 
utterance to a few words, which a worn, browned 
laborer among the Indians interpeted for the Con- 
ference as being,—‘‘ I am far too small to speak to 
you—I am very small among Christian ministers ; 
but the love of Christ is in my heart. I am going, 
like you, to heaven, and when we meet, I will 
speak to you there! ’’ i 

The darkly sunburnt interpreter then related to 
the Conference how he had heard the last sermon 
of Bro. Grey Eyes preached to the Wyandot Indi- 
ans before they removed into the Far West ; and 
that among other words which he heard the 
preacher deliver to the assembled and weeping 
tribe, and which he must ever remember, were the 
following: ‘*My people, we now go from this 
place of our fathers, who are buried here. We 
must bid an everlasting farewell to our mountains, 
our rivers, and our hunting grounds. And, most 
of all, we must bid farewell to our house of God, 
which we built, and wherein we have worshiped 
and rejoiced together. But God shall go with us, 
and bless usin our new home.”” The interpeter 
further related that, on reaching their new settle- 
ment, Grey Eyes and his people built first a house 
for God before they prepared habitations for them- 
selves ; and that, when questioned by some white 
men as to their reason for so doing, they replied, 
** Because we care more for our souls than for our 

















near them with a careless air, and after seating 


bodies ; and more for eternity than time!’’ As 


‘may be supposed, the whole of this scene produced 
a great effect upon the assembly. Amidst floods 
of tears from more than two hundred grateful and 
rejoicing ministers of Jesus Christ, there were 
bursts of ‘* Praise the Lord!’ and ‘‘ Glory be to 
God!’ from every part of the assembly. The 
ministers insisted upon making a collection, there 
and then, for Bro. Grey Eyes and his tribe. This 
they did in hats seized at the moment for their ob- 
jject; and then the Indian preacher departed with 


|his treasure, deeply wondering at the goodness of 
both God and man towards him. 








A TEXAS MINISTER, 


Good brother Frank Wilson had a heart of ten- 
derness, with a soul of fire; but the latter pre- 
dominated, and withal a strong vein of humor 
that often characterized his performances; and 
;with his dramatic genius was used with telling 
effect on vice and the follies of the times. 

We give a specimen: In a neighborhood in the 
State of Texas, there was a great deal of strife 
about ‘‘ marking and branding calves,” that, in 
the language of the wits, ‘sucked the wrong 
cows.”’ Brother W. was rather a stranger in the 
neighborhood, but before his appointment came 
on at that place, he had heard of the contention. 
The theme of his sermon was repentance, and in his 
exegesis he asserted restitulion to be essential to 
true repentance ; and after stating the point and 
arguing it at some length, he gave the following 
anecdote in illustration, which he narrated in a 
low conversational tone of voice. He said that 
while preaching in Kentucky, in the days of his 
youth, there was a man who stole a bell off of one 
of his neighbor’s cows, and was so hasty in it that 
he did not take time to unbuckle the collar, but 
cut it. Some weeks after he attended a meeting, 
and became deeply convinced of sin, and set out on 
a life of reform. But whenever he would go to 
pray, he would hear tho bell sounding in his ears. 
The flight of time gave no relief, but rather made 
it worse. At last he became so annoyed that he 
resolved he would restore it; for however secret 
the place in which he would bow down to pray, 
just over his head he would hear the bell. (Here 
the preacher would swing his hand like he had a 
bell in it, and in a deep twangling voice he would 
ery dong, dong, dong, and never would a muscle 
of his face move.) The penitent thief could bear 
no more, 80 with the bell in hand, collar well 
mended, he started to the house of the owner of 
the bell, weeping as he went. When at the gate 
he called out, ‘‘ Here! here! neighbor, is your 
bell that I stole, and I have brought it back, for I 
shall never get forgiveness of sin if I keep it.’ 
When brother W. came torepeat the words of the 
thief, there was more than mere faint imitation ; 
there was in his tones and manner such deep grief 
and shame, as to startle the people with sympathy 
for the penitent, rather than a titter. When 
through, he made a long pause, looking in every 
part of the auditory, asin search of some one 
whom he hoped torecognize. At last he looked 
as if he was satisfied he had found the object of 
his search. Te then began in an elevated tone of 
voice, which increased as he proceeded, till it be- 
came a trumpet blast. ‘* If the spirit of awakening 
was to fall upon this people, and many of you 
were to commence a life of reform and prayer, how 
many ears would be stunned with the bleating of 
calves, and how many noses filled with the smoke 
of burnt cowhides?’’ The flushed cheeks, and 
side glances, and startled manner of some, told 
that the old man’s raking fire had taken efiet. He 
paused again, and remarked in a loud whisper, 
‘* Don’t dodge, if you are not hit,”’ and quietly 
went on with the next point in his sermon. Such 
pointed preaching as the above, is the ‘* preaching 
required for the times,’’ and the preaching re- 
quired in all places. Of late there has been a 
good deal written on the subject of preaching, and 
about the excellency of written and unwritten ser- 
mons, read or extemporized, doctrinal or homileti- 
eal, long orshort. When it is so clear from the 
word of truth, and from observation, that the 
world has ever needed, and ever will need—a pure, 
earnest, honest and fearless ministry of the Word 
of Life. Therecan be no doubt but hundreds of 
such plain and pointed preachers like brother Frank 
Wilson, will, in the final day of accounts, have 
their crowns of rejoicing gemmed and starred with 
a hundred-fold more seals to their ministry, than 
many who write so fluently about the “* preaching 
for the times,’ as if God’s truth and men’s wicked 
hearts had changed with the change of times! 
There has been a sad change in the ‘ preaching of 
the times.”” In the language of the secular press, 
‘* the glory and power of the pulpit has departed 
to the press and school-house,”’ and mark the rea- 
son assigned: ‘‘ The occupants of the pulpit have 
become the apologists of the vices and follies of the 
times!’ The few who still stand up to reprove 
and rebuke sin and vice are regarded as exceptions 
to therule, and are derided as eccentric enthusi- 
asts. Come, brethren in the ministry, let us be 
sure to put the ‘‘leaven into the meal,’ if we 
would have it leavened, and lay the naked, keen 
edge of the ‘* sword of the Spirit ’’ upon the heart, 
and prove that itis ‘sharper than a two-edged 
sword,” and will ‘divide soul and spirit, joints 
and marrow, discern the thoughts and intents of 
the heart,’’ and is truly ‘* mighty to the pulling 
down of tho strongholds of sin.” Let us wipe off 
the reproach cast on our calling, by faithfulness in 
the high vocation. ae Ee 




















A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


In the ‘‘ Memoirs of Hutton, the Moravian,” 
we find the following :— 


‘*One night, in London, he had a dream in 
which he imagined that some one shook him by 
the arm, and urgently besought him to proceed 
forthwith to a certain house where his help was 
wanted. He woke up, thought it was only a 
dream, and fell asleep again. The same impres- 
sion came over him a second time. Feeling dis- 
turbed, he turned himself, and again fell asleep. 
Now, a etill more powerful shaking took place, and 
a third time he was importuned to comply with 
the request, or it would be too late. Greatly 
alarmed, he arose, dressed himself quickly, and, 
in the darkness of the night, lantern in hand, 
hastened to the street which had beem distinctly 
indicated, and rang the bell of the house point- 
ed outto himin hisdream. The door was open- 
ed, and, at the inquiry of Hutton, he was told 
that an old man lived in one of the upper rooms, 
who was probably the person hesought. Hutton, 
with some trouble, ascended, opened the door, 
and saw a very aged man reading by lamplight in 
the prophet Isaiah. He hada razor in his right 
Land, with which he was about to destroy himself. 
‘In the name of Christ Jesus—hold.’ Say- 
ing this, Hutton sprang forward, seized the 
arm, and wrenched the murderous weapon from 
the hand of the victim of despair. He then pro- 
claimed to him, who had lost all hope of salvation 
that for him as well as for himself, the most ée- 
serving of wrath, the Son of God had died on the 
cross. The poor old man was saved; and 
amidst a flood of tears, he thanked the Lord, who 


. oe moment had sent’ his angel of 
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Communications. 


MISSIONARY CIRCULAR. 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald. 








Dzar S1x:—The Missionary Board of the Parent Society, 
reapectfully request you to publish in the Herald the follow- 
ing Circular and Address, as quickly and as conspicuously 
as you may find it convenient, aud judge proper. The cir 
cular # intended for the Pastors, and the address for both 
Pastors and People. : 


Rev. anp Dean Broruer:—Under urgent orders 
of the Board, we ask your attention to the following 


minent danger impending over our missionary work 
and the honor of the church. Hitherto the credit of 
our Missionary Society has been undoubted, and our 
drafts are as good as gold in all parts of the world. 
It is for the pastors and people to say whether we 
shall fall into discredit. We earnestly request you, 
dear brethren, to consult with your Missionary Com- 
mittee, and, if convenient, with chief brethren, in 
reference to holding a special and extra Missionary 
Meeting, within sixty days after receiving this com- 
munication, at which the Address following shall be 
read, and a special collection and specific contribu- 
tions be taken for the immediate relief of the treas- 
ury. We desire you to understand expressly that 
we do not advise the holding of a special meeting, 
unless it is to be entirely extra, that is, in addition 
to the regular annual missionary collections and con- 
tributions as authorized by Discipline, otherwise it 
will not bring the relief we seek. 

If, upon consultation, in the fear of God, you 
deem it impracticable to make the public extra 
effort which we herein advise, then we most urgent- 
ly, yet respectfully ask you tocall privately and 
quickly on such as have the means and the heart to 
help, and ask, in the name of the Board, for their 
special contributions for the relief of the treasury. 

In case it isdeemed impracticable to hold an ex- 
tra public Missionary Meeting, as advised above, we 
have to request youto read to your church and 
congregation the following Address, with a view to 
much increasing the regular missionary contribu- 
tions of your charge. 

We are advised that an impression prevails, that 
the danger is not so great as we represent it. We 
declare to you, brethren, that what we have said in 
the following Address are words of truth and sober- 
ness; and unless the church takes warning she will 
realize it, and bitterly repent, when it is too late. 

The extra funds raised for the relief of the treas- 
ury you will please send, with all convenient dis- 
patch, to the Treasurer, liev. T. Carlton, New York, 
or to the Assistant Treasurer, Rev. Leroy Sworm. 
stedt, Cincinnati, to be credited to your charge and 
Conferance as extra contributions for the relief of 
the treasury. J. P. Dursin. 


The Board of Managers of the Missionary Society to 
the Pastors and People of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Dear Breturen :—Called, as we judge, by the will of 
God, and by the voice of the general church, the Board 
of Managers, the General Missionary Committee, and 
the bishops have taken greatly advanced ground in 
our missionary work, both at home and abrod. We 
now occupy positions in Africa, in India, in China, 
in Turkey, in Germany, in Norway, in Sweden, in 
South America, on the western declivities of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the Sandwich Islands; be- 
sides extending aid to our brethren in France, and 
having in our own country extensive missions at 
large expense among the Germans, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes, Welsh, French, and Indians, and also 
numerou: missions among the English speaking pop 
ulation under the care of the several UConferences. 
With this advanced movement in our missionary 
work came a corresponding advance in the mission- 
ary funds, and for several years the receipts exceeded 
the expenditure; and it never occurred to us that 
the church would fail to sustain this advanced posi- 
tion of her mission. 

But instead of sustaining this advance position, 
we have found, to our great surprise and embarrass- 
ment, that the contributions to the missionary treas- 
ury have declined for two or three years past; and 
we now find ourselves seriously oppressed with a 
debt which was, at the close of 1856, over forty thou- 
sand dollars ; and according to present prospects, will 
be increased to probably, sixty thousand dollars by 
the next meeting of the General Missionary Com- 
mittee. And what gives us the greatest uneasiness 
is, that this debt has much increased in the last two 
years past, which have been years of prosperity ; 
and during which nearly all other great missionary 
and Benevolent Societies of our laud have hada 
large increase in their funds. How shall we explain 
this? We think there are several causes which 
have been, and now are very efficient in curtailing 
the contributions to the Parent Society; such as 
powerful personal appeals of special agencies, and 
eloquent and touching applications for peculiar in- 
terests, made to individuals and to congregations. 
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crisisin our missionary affairs will have come. We 
trust the church will believe us as a Board of Man- 
agers, when we thus plainly and directly, as a Board, 
advise and admonish both pastors and people, of the 
critical condition of our missionary interests. Be 
not deceived, brethren; nothing can save us but a 
suitable and continued increase.in the missionary 
enntributions of the whole church. And we cannot 
refain from repeatiug our deep and abiding convic- 
tion, that in our missionary interests are essentially 
involved the glory of God, as well as the position, 
power, and honor of our church among the great 
Protestant churches of the world. 

Thus, dear brethren, have we, the Board of Man- 
agers, addressed ourselves directly to you, the pas- 
tors and people, admonishing you of the danger, 
and, as we feel, disgrace to which we are exposed by 
the probable forced curtailment of our missionary 
operations. We shall be satisfied that we have done 
our duty; and although we shall feel a deeper de- 
gree of mortification, in case we have to retrench 
and retreat, inasmuch as we are more intimately 
connected with the administration of our missionary 
affairs, yet, being conscious that we have done our 
duty, without fee or reward, we will accept the ac- 
tion of the church as her admonition to us, to go for- 
ward or retreat, as she, by her contributions, shall 
command. B. Waveu, President. 

Francis Haut, Vice-President. 
T. Carron, Treasurer. 
J. P. Dunsin, Cor. Secretary. 

D. Terry, Recording Secretary. 

New York, Sept. 17. 





MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald. 

My attention has been directed toa letter in the 
Herald of August 19th, froma “ Wesleyan Minis- 
ter,” professing to correct certain errors which he 
alleged were contained in an article previously pub- 
lished in your paper under the head of “ Methodism 
in Canada;” but in which he has committed errors 
more serious than any he pretends to correct. 

Had a “ Wesleyan Minister ” confined himself to 
the task of correcting those errors which concerned 
his own church, no one would have complained of 
him for so doing; but that he should have gone so 
far out of his way as to misrepresent and injure an- 
other branch of the church, which had given him no 
provocation, is much to be regretted. Ido not wish 
to impugn his motives, but his injurious misstate- 
ments shouldebe corrected, and I hope you will allow 
the correction to be made through the same medium 
which gave them publicity. 

Speaking of the Episcopal Methodists he says :— 
“The body now known in Canada by this name, had 
its origin at the time the first union between the 
British and Canadian Conferences was formed in 
1833, and arose out of the dissatisfaction of a few 
ordained local preachers, who, I believe, were after- 
ward joined by two or three itinerants from the 
United States, who had previously belonged to our 
church in Canada.” 

This statement, I beg to say, is wholly incorrect. 

1. The Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada was 
not originated, as he asserts, in 1833, but had been 
in existence for many years previous to that time ; 
and the persons who composed it then, and subse- 
quently to that period, had long been members of it, 
in regular standing—some of them being the first 
fruits of Methodism in the country. 

2. So far from there being but a “few ordained 
local preachers,” there was one itinerant preacher, a 
large number of local preachers—ordained and un. 
ordained—exhorters, stewards, leaders, and private 
members, numbering in all eight hundred or more, 
all in good standing in the church. They were 
never expelled, they never withdrew, they never suf- 
fered themselves to be transferred to any other 
branch of the church, but simply remained as they 
were—Episcopal Methodists; and God has greatly 
prospered them 

3. Instead of being the result of “ dissatisfaction,” 
they continued Episcopal Methodists because it was 
the church of their choice, and in which they had 
been converted to God; they loved its ordinances, 
and were perfectly satisfied with its economy and 
government ; they did not wish for a change. 

But he further states: “The statistics of this 
body, as given in the article referred to, together 
with the statement that ‘an endowment fund of 
$40,000, for the noble college (?) in Bellville, (not 
yet in operation) is being raised,’ 1 do not meddle 
with, any further than to say, [ have a strong im- 
pression the statements are far beyond the true 
mark.” 

In reply to this I will just say: 

1. That the Bellville Seminary was in operation at 
the date of his communication, and had been, for 
several weeks. 

2. That an endowment fund is contemplated, 
toward which a good beginning has been made, and 
I doubt not the object will be secured. 

3. With respect to the “statistics,” of which he 
says he has a “strong impression the statements 
are far beyond the true mark,” | cannot answer defi- 
nitely, not knowing what the statements were. 





But while we feel and know that these have drawn 
off largely from our missionary resources; and we 
cannot object to the most active of them, as they are 
sanctioned by the authorities of the church; yet we 
must ask your earnest attention to the superior and 
paramount claims of our General Missionary Society, 
that we may be able to stand until these disturbing 
agencies shall pass away, or be so modified as to dis- 
turb no longer. 

We feel, however, constrained to ask your special 
attention to a practice which is prevailing extensive- 
ly in some portions of the church, and which has 
greatly reduced the receipts of the P»rent Society. 
We refer to voluntary Missionary Societies existing 
in some churches, and chiefly in the Sanday Schools, 
which collect funds in the name and on the credit of 
our General Missionary Society, and appropriate 
them largely to various objects, without the knowl- 
edge of the missionary authorities of the church, 
instead of paying them into the treasury of the 
Parent Society. We are satisfied, dear brethren, 
that this is done innocently, as it regards intention, 
but it is cutting away the foundations of our gener- 
al missionary system; and we believe that the 
churches and congregations contributing these funds, 
generally suppose that they reach the treasury of 
the Parent Society, instead of being distributed- in- 
dependently to such particular objects as the local 


this practice, that the late General Conferance felt 
constrained earnestly to object to it, in its mission- 
ary address to the church. It declared that the 
true relation of the Sunday School and Juvenile 
Missionary Societies was that of auxiliaries to the 
churches respectively in which they exist; and that 
their funds should pass into the missionary treasury 
of the church. This treasury is in the hands of the 
regular Missionary Committee, of which the pastor 
is chairman. This course will preserve the unity of 
the missionary administration, and give consistency 
and power to our missionary system. And surely 
this is of immensely more value to the church than 
to have her missionary funds scattered and absorded 
in detached, and sometimes very doubtful enter- 
prises. 

As it has become a matter of notoriety in some 
Conferences, and through the church papers, we 
thihk it proper to allude to another very efficient 
cause of the decrease in our missionary funds. We 
refer to the practice of withholding missionary con- 
tributions in some portions of the church, because 
appropriations are made to Conferences which lie 
wholly orin part in slaveholding States. We are 
not at liberty to discuss this question: we are trus- 
tees of the whole church, and charged to administer 
her missionary funds impartially, according to the 
true intent and meaning of the General Uonference. 
Now, dear brethren, would you have us violate our 
trust? Should we not all sustain the consolidated 
missionary interests of the church as the General 
Conference has authorized and directed, until the 
General Conference shall alter the same? We trust 
you will duly consider the position of the Board of 
Managers as trustees of the missionary interests of 
the church, and not withhold from us the means of 
carrying on our great work at home and abroad, be- 
cause of some things which you regret, as we do also, 
and which, in process of time, and in the progress of 
the church, we doubt not, will pass away. And we 
address you thus earnestly and frankly because we 
believe that the unity and success of our general 
Missionary Society will determine the position and 
power of our church in the world. 

Now, dear brethren, we are constrained to say, 
that we clearly see, and deeply feel, that this posi- 





tion and power are endangered by the decrease of 
receipts into the treasury of the Parent Society, and 
by the consequent increase of our missionary debt. 
The new missions in India and Turkey have been 
institated this year, and will, of course, increase 
our expenditure abroad next year. Our work at 
home does not admit of diminished appropriations. 
And yet it is not in the power of the Board of Man- 
agers to provide for a missionary debt which is in- 
creasing every year by thousands of dollars. The 
Board could manage the debt, if they found it de- 
creasing reasouably et year, with prospect of 
8 ily being extinguished. 
Pinder oars circumstances we address ourselves 
to the church, to the pastors and people, whose trus- 
tees we are of their missionary interests, and we ask 
you, dear brethren, what are we to do? Shall we 
recede from the high and advanced ground which we 
now oceupy, and thus tarnish the honor and disap- 
point the great hope of the church, and the reason- 
able expectations of the world? Are we ready to 
take a lower, a secondary position among the Protes- 
tant churches of the land! We feel constrained to 
ask your earnest and continued attention to the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of our church, as 
involved in our missionary cause. , If - Ape - 
rs compelled to retire from 
pr me Fi cs mantel we feel that the church 
would justly blame us if we did retreat without giv- 
ing her timely warning, We have, through our 
proper officers, endeavored to give her warning al- 
ready ; and had hoped to see, in the increased receipts 
of the current year, evidence that she had seriously 
taken warnMg. But, with the exceptions of a few 
Conferences, and a few generous churches and lib- 
eral individuals, thus far, we regret tosay, we have 
been grieviously disappointed. 

The prosrect now is that the missionary treasury 
will be more deeply in debt at the close of the cur- 
rent year, than it was at the close of the last year. 
If so, as your faithful trustees of the missionary in- 
terests of our church, we adomish you, that the 


But I will here give the statistics, as officially re- 
ported at the late Conferences, by comparing which 
with those given in the article he undertakes to cor- 
rect, you can at once see how near his “impression ” 
comes to the truth. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada has 
two Annual Conferences, ten Districts, 95 circuits 
and stations, 157 traveling preachers, 153 local 
preachers, and a membership, including preachers, 
of 13,352. The increase the past year was 786. 
Total value of church property, $200,418. Collec- 
tions for missionary purposes during the year, $8,- 
425.40. They have also a seminary of learning at 
Bellville, a flourishing town on the Bay of Quinte, 
which has been erected at an expense of about $40,- 
000, capable of accommodating 400 students, and 
now in successful operation, with a promising future. 
I might also add that the church was never ina 
more prosperous condition, and her prospects of fu- 
ture usefulness never more flattering than at the 
present time. 

An Episcopan MerHopist MINISTER. 

Canada West, Sept. 14th. 





INQUIRY. 


Dr. Haven:—I would like to inquire of you, or 
some of your correspondents, how Dr. M’Clintock 
could consistently state, as he did in the British 
Conference, that the separation of the Church South 
from the Church North, was a secession of the former. 
lf l understand the matter, a committee of nine was 
appointed at the General Conference of 1850, to make 
a plan of separation. It is true an attempt was 
afterward made by some individuals to have it appear 
a secession, but the courts of law in deciding that a 
division of property should be made, proved at least 
how it appeared ina legal point of view. I know 
that the idea of its being a division was objected to 
on the ground that the committee, its appointment 
and action were unconstitutional; but who ever 
heard of secessionists receiving a share of the prop- 
erty of the churcl# from which they had seceded? 
And again, how could the division or “ secession” 
have been made on account of the strong anti-slavery 
principles of the Church North, when we have slave- 
holders as rank and mercenary as any in the Church 
South ? 

If I recollect right, the northern portion of the 
church repudiated the idea that slavery was the 
point at issue, but it was simply, that it would be 
impolitic to allow a slaveholding bishop to travel 
North and ordain anti-slavery men. 

If slavery or anti-slavery had been the question, 
then each church would have takenitsown. I would 
not make these inquiries and suggestions, in a spirit 
of fault-finding, but from an anxious desire to know 
the truth. Better to have the world know the truth 
with regard to our position and sentiments on the 
subject of slaveholding, even if they are wrong, than 
to attempt to gloss over and make fair what should 
be exposed and lamented. 

A Yoururut Inquirer. 





CANNOT UNDERSTAND IT. 


I was at a meeting fully attended, not long ago, 
and after the last sermon an invitation was given for 
those that felt seriously impressed to come forward 
for prayers in their behalf. A few came, mostly 
children and other persons apparently in the lower 
walks of life. Others ought to have come, yet it was 
a satisfaction to see the * common people ” interest- 
ed, if others were not. I trust these were somewhat 
awakened, though there was not the feeling mani- 
fested that there is sometimes by those who profess 
to be seekers. Prayers were offered, instruction 
given, and at length a request was made for those 
who had been blessed with pardon to rise up, six 
or eight did so. They were then told to go on as God 
had blessed them. 

Now I cannot understand this procedure. I do 
not doubt but God can make converts as quick as 
that, if there is true repentance; but I seriously fear 
that some in this way may be led to believe they 
have attained what they have not. Conversion is a 
great work. Care should be had by all engaged in 
pointing sinners to the Lamb, that they first feel 
their guilt, exercise repentance and faith, that they 
may be saved. Encourage penitents to dig deep and 
build on the good foundation. If not quite so many 
are brought into the church by this method, it will 


ceived in regard to their true state. A. 8. 





CORRECTION. 


ald was mailed, it occurred to me that I had fallen 


1796 and of 1860 the same body. 


after the above quoted sentence, the following: 





neverthelessebe stronger, and souls will not be de- 


Dear Docror:—Soon after my article for the Her- 


into an error in considering the General Conference of 
In a sentence which 
you will find towards the close of my article, I say, 
“for a chapter which could be constitutionally adopt- 
ed by the General Conference in 1796, can be consti- 
tutionally rescinded by the same body in 1860.” To 
obviate this difficulty, and to be borne out by the 
facts in the case, | wish you to insert immediately 


Or if it should be objected that the General Con- 
ference of 1860, beimg a delegated General Conference, 
would not be the same body, nor possess the same 

wers, with the General Conference of 1796, which 
consisted of all the preachers in full connection, and 
therefore the conclusion founded upon the identity 
of their character does not follow; then, as the dele- 
gated General Conference of 1612, and thencefor ward 


down to [8$24, claimed the right to legislate upon the 
chapter in question, and actually did legislate upon 
it, subjecting it to various modifications, till, at the 
last mentioned period, it took on its present form, 
we shall be able equally to sustain the validity of 
our argument by slightly changing it thus: 

A chapter, or section as it was formerly called, 
which could be constitutionally acted upon by the Gen- 
eral Conference, and re adopted from time to time, 
particularly in 1824, with any modificution or changes 
they chose to impress upon it, can be constitutionally 
rescinded, changes and all, in 1860. That which can 
be made a subject of constitutional legislation by 
the General Conference at one period of our history, 
oan be equally so made at another. And, surely, if 
the General Conference could put a chapter in the 
Discipline in 1824 which violated the constitution by 
allowing the “evil of slavery,” which the constitution 
forbids, in forbidding “evil of every kind,” they not 
only can but should as a matter of obligation or duty 
put it out again, and replace it with another in 1860 
which will go to carry out the provisions of the consti- 
tution by forbidding “the evil of slavery,” which the 
constitution, in forbidding “evil of every kind,” also 
forbids. . E. Bowen. 





REV. ROBERT ALLYN. 


Rev. Robert Allyn, late School Commissioner for 
the State of Rhode Island, and a member of the Prov- 
idence Conference, having been called to, and ac- 
cepted a Professorship in the Ohio University, the 
Preachers’ Meeting of Providence passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


Resolved, lst. That the efficient labors of Bro. 
Allyn as Principal of the Providence Conference 
Seminary, put forth at a most critical period of its his- 
tory, have laid the church and the friends of the in- 
stitution under lasting obligation. 

Resolved, 2d. While we congratulate the Ohio 
University on the acquisition of so experienced an 
educator, we cannot be insensible to the loss which 
our Conference and the educational interests of the 
State have sustained in his removal. 

Resolved, 3d. That we express to Bro. Allyn our 
best wishes, and hope that in his new field of labor 
he will find additional opportunities for usefulness ; 
and that the blessing of God will still attend him. 

Resolved, 4th. That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Bro. A., and also to the Christian 
Advocate and Journal and to Zion’s Herald, for pub- 
lication. J. Maruer, Secretary. 





Aerald and Journal. 
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subscribe for the Herald, can commence at any 
time they please, by paying IN ADVANCE to 
the close of the year, at the rate of 121-2 cents 
per month. 








ALL-EMBRACING PROVIDENCE. 


A profound belief that this whole universe in all 
its parts and to the minutest particle, is under the 
constant control of the Divine One, and that it was 
from the beginning constructed, and has been, in all 
its variety of agencies, constantly directed, so as to 
accomplish present and future desigus in the mind 
of God, is entertained by every thoughtful Christian. 
That God. filleth immensity we receive upon faith. 
It is to us incomprehensible. That not the smallest 
fragment of matter can be found, or the most insig- 
nificant mind, thst does not bear an impress of his 
handiwork and his wisdom, is to us a very intelligible 
and devoutly received fact. The profundity of this 
faith, its all-controlling, quieting, and enobling na- 
ture upon the soul of him who entertains it, cannot 
be appreciated by a thoughtless person, or by an un- 
devout person, or by one whose religion is mostly 
selfish or spasmodic, confined merely to a purpose to 
secure his own salvation without studying and 
appreciating and co-acting in the great plans of 
God. 

It is comparatively easy for us to see the impress 
of intelligence and goodness in any small portion of 
the universe. If we look at the human hand, the 
eye, or indeed the whole human system, who can fail 
to acknowledge it? A single tree, a leaf,a pebble, 
an insect, awakens the same conviction. But when 
we extend our vision we are sometimes overpowered 
by the multitude of objects, and an idea of confusion 
rather than order, of accident and chance rather 
than wisdom, thrusts itself into our mind. And also 
when we see animals preying upon ech other, moun- 
tains upheaved and sinking, ocean and land ex- 
changing places, pain and wretchedness often trench- 
ing sadly upon the realms of sentient existence, we 
are sometimes troubled, almost crushed, with an idea 
that the Maker of this universe is not good, or if so, 
not able harmoniously and safely to control his own 
works. 

Though we cannot positively assert that it is pos- 
sible for man by his own researches and reason alone 
to satisfy himself on this point, yet it is a remarka- 
ble fact that extensive study removes many diflicul- 
ties, and what at first appeared evils and blemishes, 
prove to be beauties and blessings; and certain it is 
that now divine Revelation leaves us without excuse 
if we do not see and believe that all things emanate 
from and are controlled by the ineffable wisdom and 
goodness of God. Thistles, chess growing with the 
wheat, impure water sickening all who live on some 
large tracts of country, fever-producing miasmas, 
short crops, destructive insects, pestilences, are all 
creatures of God, and not merely we suppose ministers 
of justice, least of all outgrowths of cruelty, but 
good creatures, so that this world with its present 
inhabitants and for its present design, would be im- 
perfect without them, and they therefore form a part 
of the wise and good administration of God. Care- 
ful observation shows us great advantages arising 
from many of these so-called evils; a Revelation 
comes and satisfies us of the universal, all-embracing 
wisdom and goodness of our Common Father. And 
also we should note the immense preponderance of 
what all men call good in this wicked and pain-need- 
ing world. The worldis not a vale of tears. It has 
valleys indeed in which tears are shed, and valleys 
too in which humble, contentment blooms, and hill- 
sides echoing with joy, and laughing streams and 
oceans not always into tempest tost. Our smiles 
far out-number our tears, or ought to; the religion of 
Christ can remove mental disquietude ; and few are 
the instances of perpetual physical suffering, though 
physical law is almost universally violated—and 
some of these few to whom bodily pain isa constant 
visitant, by the strength of their faith and purity of 
their love, are the best specimens of a serene joy 
that gladden the face of the earth. 

The great enterprises of the church, or to speak 
more properly, the great enterprize of the church, 
for it is one, is truly founded upon the providence of 
God, and is guarded, promoted, and its final success 
necessitated by these material, mental and moral 
objects and laws of the Almighty; and if too much 
relatively the attention of the church has been di- 
rected to moral Providence, and too little to mental, 
civil and material, this is a defect which very care- 
fully should be supplied from the pulpit and the 
religious press. We should guard against rashly in- 
terpreting God’s outer book, and also against pro- 
nouncing any characters unintelligible and useless. 

Before the circulation of the blood was discovered, 
one on carefully dissecting a body detected those lit- 
tle valves which anatomists find in the arteries, 
allowing the blood to flow one way, as we now know 
it ought to, and preventing its back-flow, which would 
be deadly, that man, not understanding that blood 
did circulate, might have said, “ This is a useless 
thing, a mal-formation, a deformity common to all 
men, an exhibition of thoughtlessness rather than 
thought on the part of God!”” Now how blasphe- 
mous does that rash idea appear to us, merely be- 
cause we know that those valves are essential even 
to life! 

In like manner the Christian is taught to believe 
that there is not a single mountain too many, a sin- 
gle stream too many, a single prairie too many nor 
too few, a single marsh too many, a single desert too 
many, @ single planet too many, or sun, or any other 
object too many, or misplaced, in the grand universe 
of God. 

The few difficulties that beset this subject arise 
from the limited extent of our knéwledge. There is 
no evil to man of which he himself is not the author. 
Allelse, even natural depravity, and all unavoidable 
suffering, is by the atonement of Christ converted into 
good. ‘ Where sin hath abounded, grace doth much 
more abound.” 

If there is any subject to which man ought to de- 
vote the best energies of his mind, patiently, prayer- 
fully, docilely, the farthest possible from dogmati- 
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oally, it is the one grand subject, the wisdom, goed- 





ness and plans of God. These constitute the frame- | 
work of material structures, of the mental world and 
of the morallaw. The Bible is the great expounder, 
but there is room for infinite researches, for the re- 
sources are inexhaustible. This universe, material, 
mental and moral, must be studied fragmentarily at 
first, and happy is he who is able at last to catch even 
an imperfect view of the Kosmos as it appears unto 
God; but it is impossible even to understand the 
fragments properly without a conception of the Crea- 
tor’s plan. 

Let @ man stand before a wonderful combination 
of machinery, such as a steam printing press, pick- 
ing up blank paper and converting it into winged 
messengers of thought more rapidly than the seconds 
move. Nowif that man has no idea of reading, 
neither knows the alphabet, nor that there is an 
alphabet, how can he appreciate the printing press ? 
Those stamped sheets which you look upon with in- 
terest, the question flashing into your mind, “ What 
an amount of good or evil may they do! How many 
Will pore over these things in a few hours as though 
they were alive! What an effect on business will 
that little price-current have? ”—those stamped 
sheets are to him spoilt paper, not half so fit even for 
children to play with as before! Now what just idea 
has he of the printing press? Precisely so, a man 
cannot comprehend any part of God’s creation, sim- 
ple or complex, quiet or in motion, unless he has a 
proper idea of what God made it for, and how now 
it subserves the purpose for which it was made. 

None but a Christian can understand geography, 
astronomy or chemistry, or any natural science, nor 
history, nor politics, least of all morality, nor in fact 
any other subject of pure thought. He can measure 
with a rule or plummet ; be can analyze and combine 
and calculate; he can get at what he calls laws, and 
become an accomplished performer and fact-monger ; 
but his particular study is to him, unless he detects 
the purpose of God, empty, vapid, unintelli- 
gible, absurd, and the whole universe an accidental 
mass of matter, mind and feeling. The only possi- 
ble way of detecting the harmony of the universe is 
to look upon it as God looks upon it, giving to every 
object and every history its proper relative impor- 
tance and place. This, we presume, will be our great 
business in eternity, united as it must ever be with 
praising God; and if ever this whole present universe 
shall be fully exhausted, so that there is nothing 
more for us to learn, we doubt not that God will 
create another for similar investigation. 

These researches extend but a short distance in 
the present life, but so far as they go they are 
attended with the purest delight, and when they are 
lost we have found ample room to erect that splen- 
did, immovable tower of Faith, on which true hope 
rests. 

Who cannot see the providence of God in keeping 
this new world concealed from the old world’s eye 
till the invention of printing, till the corruptions of 
Papacy had reached their utmost rottenness, and the 
very unaided instincts of manhood began to rebel, 
till the generations had gone so far down into the 
valley of superstition and folly that they must begin 
to rise; till the Keformation, when the Sun of 
Righteousness, though still red and murky, began to 
shine, and the hearts of the people began to turn 
again towards the Lord? Who does not see that if 
Christianity had been compelled to fight its battles 
alone in Europe amidst old long-cherished prejudices 
and established wrongs, over which it has not yet 
obtained the victory, the work would have been far 
less complete, and the prospect of a perfect and speedy 
triumph far less cheering than now, with this new 
and free country for an arena and for an example ? 
Who does not see the providence of God in directing 
to this Heaven-blessed North originally a people 
peculiarly eminent for their faith in God, for their 
stern, unyielding piety, and above all inspired and 
imbued with a belief that they were sent on a 
heavenly mission, to convert the heathen, to cut 
down the forests, and to build up an empire for the 
Son of God ? 

Who cannot trace the same wonderful providence 
in the subsequent history of our nation, and espec- 
ially in its ecclesiastical history, in the practical 
wisdom which has been given to our various denom- 
inations of Christians, in the superior energy and 


again.” In ability to show the intellectual claims 
of the Bible, in perspicuity of style, and in general 
harmonious common sense, the author has no supe- 
rior among the writers of the present day. It is a 
valuable book for ministers, and all interested in | 
such fields of investigation.— Gould § Lincoln, Bos- | 
ton. 


ELEmENts or Loaic; DESIGNED AS A MANUAL OF 
Instruction. By Henry Coppee, A. M, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Penn., &c., 
&e.—Strange as it may appear, a science as old as 
Aristotle has yet wanted a good practical Elemen- 
tary Treatise in the English Language. Many of the 
treatises diverge from the true subject and expend 
their strength in the domain of philosophy ; others 
give only a dry collection of forms, sapless and use- 
ful only to try the memory and patience. Others | 
still wander off into kindred subjects without any 

kind of symmetry or order. Whateley’s was the best 

English work, but full of defects. This ‘work does 

decidedly pleaseus better than any other we have 

ever seen. The author has discrimination, accuracy, 

and skill asa teacher. We heartily commend the 

book to teachers, and all interested in the subject.— 

E H. Butler § Co., Philadelphia; Gould § Lincoln, 

Boston. 





Tue CuristraN Examiner. No. CCIIL., September, 
1857.—This number has some able articles ; among 
others a sharp one on Bishop Hopkins on Slavery. 
Allare well written.—Crosby, Nichols § Co., Boston. 





LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

Deak Brorner Ranp:—Editorial letters upon 
travels, scenery, adventures, “c., are necessarily so 
common-place that we shall not venture now upon 
any prosaic episode of the kind. In pursuance with 
a long cherished wish we have extended our pastoral 
visits into this part of our editorial parish, more 
particularly this time, to indulge some interest in 
the lambs of the flock. The Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Bucksport, Me., was well attended by minis- 
ters and people, though the people were only from 
the immediate vicinity. The speeches, resolutions 
and discussions were all over when we reached the 


tle murmurings of applause that were rippling 
through the community as we entered, indicative of 
the good time they had enjoyed, and of an increase of 
interest in the Sunday School cause. 

These Sunday School Conventions are certainly in- 
teresting objects of contemplation, being as they are, 
the natural outgrowth of that great exhibition of 
philanthropy, the Sunday School cause, combined with 
the gregarious habits of our age and people. As we 
look upon sucha gathering, hear the discussions and 
addresses, we can but exclaim that here at least we 
find some evidence that the world is not wholly sel- 
fish; here at least is some proof that the practical 
spirit of, Jesus Christ’s gospel is not wholly smoth- 
ered in forms and machinery. Indeed, the most 
beautiful feature of the Sunday School enterprise is 
its complete unselfishness. Behold it in a mass! 
Let the two million children and youth belonging 
to Sunday Schools in the United States be marshalled 
before you. Whatan army! Behold the beauty of 
their order, the perfection of their drill. They 
are divided into classes of five or more, with their 
half million of teachers, and into schools with each a 
superintendent. Their banner is the Bible, their 
music beautiful Sunday School hymns, their destiny 
a happy march through earth, embracing every hon- 
orable path of life, and a home in heaven. It 
is an army as large as that of Xerxes, and 
that, too, not like his, of slaves, but the young, 
the flushing, the growing, full of life, full of electric- 
ity, and destined to form the very soul of this great 
nation in the few years to come. Xerxes could weep 
when he looked on his army, to think that in thirty 
years perhaps not one will be left—we will rejoice 
when we look on ours, to think that in that time the 
most of them we hope will have just began to live in 
heaven. 

But, we repeat, the unselfishness of the Sunday 
School enterprise is its chief charm, when viewed 
from without. A single ship of war costs enough to 


spot, so that we have nothing to report but the gen- | 


| 
| 





endow a college. A fort like that which we visit to- 





vitality and success imparted to evangelical denom- 
inations, in the breaking down of bigotry and inter- 
denominational feuds, that old curse and reproach of 
nascent Protestantism, but which has so far here dis- 
appeared that we can scarcely keep our separate 
bodies of Christians from fusing into one mass, in 
the establishment of general societies, in which Chris- 
tians of different names meet together and find they 
are brethren, and co-operate in that one grand pur- 
pose for which God has established a church! 

And whose faith in this wonder-working, time- 
filling providence is not heightened when he sees 
that the march of Christian progress in our land and 
in the world is still onward, that the numerical pro- 
portion of Christians is still regularly on the in- 
crease, and that every step forward is maintained, 
and the power of spread and assimilation in the 
church is still advancing ? 

Let us cherish this belief. It isthe Bible. Itis a 
correct interpretation of the promises of God. The 
ends of the earth belong to the Son of God, and he 
will overturn and overturn and overturn, till he 
whose right it is shall reign. 

And is it not peculiarly appropriate that we should 
often refresh our spirits, and encourage our faith, 
and re-animate our zeal, by often re-surveying the 
field, and descending once more to the bottom of the 
pillars of the Christian edifice, and examining the 
massiveness and immovableness of the foundations 
thence to go forth again to our respective works, de- 
termined to labor manfully, and sure that victory 
will be ours in the end ? 

Such was the practice, such the philosophy at least 
of the leaders in the primitive church. The apostle 
Paul shows in his sermon before the learned Athe- 
nians, that his view of the providenee of God was 
comprehensive, embracing all time and all the world, 
and on this and on the promises of God was based 
the hope of his missionary labors and prayers. He 
looked back upon the infancy of the world, and be- 
lieved that_ when God gave shape to the continents, 
and poured out the oceans, and distributed the 
islands and rivers and lakes, it was with a moral 
purpose, it was determining the times before appoint- 
ed, and the bounds of nations’ habitations, that they 
should seek the Lord. And in this faith he found 
encouragement to labor, for nothing to him was 
without a moral meaning and a moral end. 

So can we follow the natural philosopher in his in- 
vestigations, but stop not at the threshold, at the 
mere determination of fact or law, but read also the 
moral purposes of God. Such a faith coalesces with 
that engendered by the wonderful prophecies of the 
Bible, foretelling the complete triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, and stimulates us to labor manfully each at 
our separate post, sure of success in the end. It 
leads us to believe that all the revolutions in society 
and government, all the advancement in science and 
art, all the grand discoveries of truth and new de- 
velopments and applications of power, are mere in- 
struments in the hands of Christ, by which finally 
his glorious purpose of an unwrinkled church and 
an obedient world shall be consummated, when “ every 
knee shall bow to Christ and all tongues confess their 
Lord.” It teaches us that no discouragement should 
induce us to falter, no want of immediate success to 
waver. Indeed, had not the church succeeded in 
erecting @ single light-house in the ocean of heathen- 
ism, or in erecting a single bethel on the shore, it 
would be wrong to despair and criminal to cease to 
labor, since our work is not to be founded on imme- 
diate success, but on the surety of the final accom- 
plishment of the purposes of God, and upon the 
truth of Holy Writ. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Grerson Lerrens: Selections from the Cor- 
sespondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by 
Henry Rogers, author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” 
“Reason and Faith,” &c.—This book evinces the 
same strong grapple with the common errors of the 
day, the same clearness of thought, and power of 
sarcasm, as are seen in the “ Eclipse of Faith.” R. 
E. H. Greyson is but an anagram of Henry Rogers, 
and every letter shows the marked characteristics of 
the author’s pen. A few of the first letters are too 
diffuse, but soon the author enters upon his favorite 
fields of the philosophy of Christianity and the mock 





philosophy of scepticism, and there his foot is on his 
native heath, and Henry Rogers “is himself 


day, Fort Knox, opposite Bucksport, costs more than 
all the universities and seminaries that we, as a de- 
nomination, have ever established. Our war with 
Mexico cost a hundred million dollars ; and the late 
war of Europe cost enough to carry on all the mis- 
sionary operations of the world, more than a whole 
generation. But here is this Sunday School organi- 
zation as a mass absolutely costing almost nothing. 
A self-supporting institution! Its teaching furnished 
gratuitously, its teachers and officers themselves 
liberally contributing the necessary funds, and cords 
of books and papers furnished them at cost, so that 
scarcely anybody is aware of lifting a finger to aid 
them. 

Such a fact as this is one of the brightest ex- 
ponents of the spirit of Christianity. It is unan- 
swerable evidence of the truth, as it is unmistakable 
exhibition of the worth of our holy religion. It 
shows that there are powers on earth that do not 
originate among men. It shows that though Archim- 
edes could not find it, there is a center of power 
not resting on this globe. And though we do not ex- 
pect it to tilt the earth out of its orbit, we do expect 
it to demonstrate that this world is not wholly a 
conglomoration of workshops and factories and ex- 
changes and ships, but that there are thoughts and 
feelings and ambitions and hopes demonstrating that 
man has a higher nature and a nobler destiny. 

We came near forgetting that we are not writing 
an editorial but a letter. But the glory of Sunday 
Schools is a theme that well might attract us out of 
our path. 

An event occurred in Bangor last week, of which 
we learned as we entered the city, which cast a gloom 
over the entire place, and furnished a theme for sad 
conversation to every person. A couple of boys only 
fourteen years of age, named Crosby and Lowell, 
quarrelled on their way home from school, when 
Crosby, in sudden passion, thrust a dirk knife into 
the heart of his comrade, and killed him. It was a 
sad affair, both boys belonging to respectable fami- 
lies, and young Lowell being an only son of fond 
parents. It seems that the boys had been for some 
days teasing Lowell on account of his long hair, and 
that in this case he defended himself in this severe 
and unjustifiable way, and has thus embittered his 
own life and taken the life of another. It is a lesson 
to parents, showing the necessity of training chil- 
dren properly, and also the impropriety of allowing 
any, young or old, to carry deadly weapons, those 
sure appendages of cowardice, and never necessary 
except where tpere is no law, or where we are ex- 
posed to wild beasts. But our paper and time are 
exhausted, and as our business here is not to write, 
but to travel, we must abruptly close. E. O. H. 





Rev. Ricuarp Livesey, of the Profidence Confer- 
ence, died in Manchester, Ct., last week. We have 
not heard the particulars. 





A New Monruty.—The “ Atlantic Monthly ” has 
been officially announced by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
as will be seen by the advertisement in another col- 
umn. The list of contributors includes many of the 
most prominent writers of the day. The first num- 
ber will be issued during the latter part of October, 
bearing date of November Ist. 





Rev. Mr. Mitsury.—The Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate states that Mr. Milburn transferred his mem- 
bership from the M. E. Church, South, to the M. E. 
Church, about two years ago, and that “ the acci- 
dent of a change of residence gave him an entree to 
the Wesleyan Conference, in preference to one liv- 
ing South of Baltimore.” 





Letrer From Canapa.—We publish this merely 
for justice. We have not examined into the points 
of controversy. Inthe mean time we could only 
hope that all differences on mere matters of non-es- 
sential forms might pass away, and the time come 
when “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah, nor Judah 
vex Ephraim.” 





Misstonary Crrcutar.—Do not fail, ministers and 
people, to read the Missionary Circular and Address. 
We have undertaken a great work in our Missions, 
Shall we desert it or neglect it? Let all make it a 
subject of prayerful consideration. 





Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

The Crisis in India—Consternation in England— 
Strength of Delhi— Stage of the British Churches— 
Dr. G. Smith’s History of Wesleyan Methodism— 
Wesley and his T imes— Wesley’s marvellous literary 
labors. 

Enauanp, Sept. 4th, 1857. 

In England, at the present moment, one theme 
still fills every heart and every tongue ;—in all cir- 
cles India is the sole topic. And no wonder. Com- 
mercial men remember that for a hundred years that 
vast continent has been a mine of wealth to this 
country. In military circles it is felt that the pres- 
tige of our arms has rarely been so rudely assailed, 
and never was there a more imperative necessity to 
vindicate our boasted supremacy. 

It is now true that patriots burn with zeal for our 
country’s honor; party politicians see an inviting 
arena for the factious debate; philanthropists 
mourn over inevitable bloodshed, and sadly admit 
that prompt severity is now the truest mercy; 
whilst Christians deplore valued lives suddenly cut 
off in the midst of successful labors, mission work 
arrested on its earliest and noblest field, churches 
decimated or scattered, and fields “white unto the 
harvest” trodden down under the iron heel of war. 
To many, however, these calamitous events have a 
more direct and personal interest; friends and 
brethren, children and parents are there, their lives 
trembling in the balance, and those who love them 
with the tenderest affection can do nothing but pray. 

In this very fact we can already see good being elic- 
ited from evil. As in the time when Herod “stretch- 
ed forth his hands to vex certain of the church,” we 
read, “that prayer was made without ceasing of the 
church unto God; ” so now anew energy and power 
has been infused into our meetings for prayer. 
Throughout the land speciai and ordinary assemblies 
for devotion have been attended by numbers unusu- 
ally large, and the petitions for India have been 
marked by unwonted fervor. No price is too great 
to pay when, as the result, the church is made more 
earnest and “ instant in prayer.” Surely, never was 
there so imperative and urgenta call upon the slum- 
bering church to arise and pray as is afforded by 
these lamentable events. And, we rejoice, that to 
that call a general and earnest response is being 
made. 

Much surprise has been expressed that so long a 
period should have elapsed before Delhi is taken, and 
its capture has been confidently looked for by each 
mail. But such hopes must have been cherished in 
ignorance of the great strength of the city. It is 
seven miles in circumference, contains 200,000 in- 
habitants, is to a great extent built of strong, stone 
houses, from which a murderous fire of musketry 
could be kept up on troops in the streets; it is de- 
fended by a wall, composed of huge blocks of granite, 
strengthened with towers and bastions, outside of 
which is a broad deep moat. Such a city, held by 
30,000 disciplined troops, amply supplied with all 
munitions of war, with no mercy to look for, and 
fighting with the courage of desperation, is not to be 
taken with the ease which some have expected. We 
fear that whenever the assault takes place, it will be 
with frightful carnage on both sides. 

Turning to matters more directly ecclesiastical, 
the state of the British churches, as to their fidelity 
to vital Christian truth, and their aggressive zeal, 
still gives occasion for considerable anxiety. It is 
instructive to glance over our great religious commu- 
nities, and to mark their present attitude in relation 
to the great subjects of Inspiration and Atonement, 
which have, for some time, been seriously occupying 
public attention. 

The great Presbyterian bodies, on both sides of the 
Tweed, are pure; nothing has hitherto proceeded 
from the pen of any of their ministers manifesting 
the slightest leaning towards Negative and German 
Theology. The Baptist body also, so far as the 
printing press has spoken through pamphlets and 
books, is sound; nothing has appeared even ap- 


proaching to departure from the faith. A portion of 
the Baptist periodical press may have given doubtful 
utterances; but the Authorship, the College, and the 


Pulpit, hold fast the faith of their fathers, 

The same remark applies to the Connexion of 
the Countess of Huntingdon; that community, 
which, from the first hour, has ever been distinguish- 
ed by all that is amiable, catholic, and evangelical, 
has in various ways shown its decided aversion to 
that system which subverts Inspiration and over- 
throws the Atonement. The Methodist family, too, 
in all its branches, is in the same happy condition; 
nothing has come before the public eye that is not in 
harmony with the recognized views of the commu- 
nity. The Parent Methodist body, especially, rigid- 
ly holds the doctrine of John Wesley as expounded in 
his Notes on the New Testament and his Sermons. 

Where then shall we look for the offence and the 
offenders? Strange to say, at the two extremes of 
ecclesiastical eeonomy—the Church of England and 
the Independents! The fact, which is indisputable, 
establishes two important positions, demonstrating 
that, as to the prevention or the repression of error, 
creed, or no creed, endowment, or no endowment, are 
nothing. 

It were difficult for human ingenuity to do more 
than has been done by the Church of England to 
surround the evangelical system with ramparts and 
battlements ; but it has been all to no purpose; ad- 
versaries have sprung up where least expected— 
within the citadel itself, against whose rise it was 
impossible to provide. Now their name is legion; 
and they have obtained possession of many of the 
strong positions. 

The Independent body, on the other hand, which, 
on principle, has made no provision whatever in the 
way of ritual, creed, confession, or catechism, has 
had an impressive warning that the positive and the 
negative, in the matter of creeds, is alike powerless 
to prevent the springing up of roots of bitterness. 
Ex-Professor Davidson’s fearful departure from the 
ancient landmarks of orthodoxy, and the timid time- 
serving spirit of several teachers of theology in their 
colleges, must serve to admonish the Congregation- 
alists of Britain of the dangerous errors ready to 
overwhelm them. 

Meanwhile, the friends of truth are on the alert. 
Dr. Davidson’s forced resignation is a striking evi- 
dence of their fidelity and courage, Other suspected 
abettors of rationalism are trembling upon their 
thrones, and are treading softly and speaking quiet- 
ly. This state of things must be attributed in good 
part to the way in which the editors of their princi- 
pal periodicals have contended for the “ faith once 
delivered unto the saints,” administering, at the 
same time, appropriate castigation to the treachery 
and inconsistency of those who have taken advan. 
tage of their position to corrupt and lead astray the 
rising ministry. Dr. Campbell, of the Gritish Stand- 
ard, has been foremost in this work; and although 
he has by his courageous faithfulness made himself 
many enemies, he still nobly holds on his way. 

Dr. George Smith’s History of Wesleyan Methodism, 
Vol. L. is being widely read, and warmly commended. 
The work is to be completed in three volumes, the 
second of which is to appear early next year. The 
first volume brings the narrative down to the death 
of John Wesley, andis mainly occupied with his per- 
sonal history. It gives ample information as to the 
early connectional movements of our founder, the 
places at which the Conferences were held, the per- 
sons present, and the business transacted, with other 
matters of importance to the student of the internal 
history of Methodism. Very much valuable infor- 
mation is given as to the early history of the body; 
immense research has been expended, and none can 
read the book without instruction and profit. 

The marvellous extent of Mr. Wesley’s literary 
labors is truly astonishing. Dr. Smith gives in an 
appendix a list of 118 distinct publications issued by 
himself, besides taking part with his brother Charles 
in the production of forty-nine poetical and five 
musical works. Those together make 250 volumes. 
Some of them, it is true were very short, and others 
were merely revised editions or translations of books 
which had pleased him. But some among them were 
considerable productions. 

One would have judged that John Wesley’s literary 
labors alone were sufficient to absorb ali the time and 
energies of the most diligent of men. But when we 
remember that they formed the smallest part of his 


were but the occupation of his leisure hours; that he 
preached twice or thrice daily; that with the zeal of 
an apostle and the self-devotion of a martyr, he 
traveled ceaselessly throughout the British Isles, and 
crossed the ocean in his Master’s service; that he re: 
tained in his own hands to the last the management 
of the affairs of the large body he had founded, and 
that he left behind him whole reams of journals and 
correspondence ; one stands confounded and abashed 
at the spectacle of such prodigious labors, such un- 
tiring and productive industry. 
ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN. 





LETTER FROM SAXONY. 


Dresden— What Mr. D. and Ido in Dresden—A good 
resolution— Celebration of the Constitutions-fest— The 
Picture Gallery—“ Madonna di San Sisto.” 


Dresven, Serrember, 1857. 

Mr. Epiror:—Dresden is just the place for liter- 
ary and artistic dissipation. It is not a place which 
produces literature and art, but where one goes to 
enjoy them. The Dresdeners enjoy the subtilest 
aroma of the national literature without the disa- 
greeable sight of its concoction—the finest works 
of artin the whole country, without the endless 
thwack of the artist’s mallet, or the tedious ring of 
his drill. After lingering so long in the workshops 
of the land [ have come up to the old metropolis of 
Saxony, she that sitteth upon the Elbe, the “German 
Florence,” to recreate a little, and to see if the pro- 
duction of literature and art are not worth some. 
thing more than the thalers and odd groschen which 
works in the one sphere or the other, bring to their 
jaded producers. I have been about half intoxi- 
cated ever since I have been here. The city itself to 
begin with, is almost as seductive as Mohammed’s 
paradise, and one treads its streets and lovely ehvi- 
rons in a sort of delicious delirium, best comparable 
perhaps to the trance of rapture in which the opi- 
um eater threads the airy corriders of his dreamed 
temples and palaces. Nobody seems to have any- 
thing to do but enjoy. More than ten thousand vis- 
itors have arrived during the past week, and the 
whole time seems but a succession of holidays. 

We rise—Mr. D. and I—at an early hour, break- 
fast immediately thereupon in our room, sally out, 
perhaps to the famous Picture Gallery, forget the 
silent-footed hours in rapt devotion before Raphael’s 
“Madonna di San Sisto,” or Correggio’s * Notte,” 
until the unromantic necessities of the stomach call 
us away to the hotel to dine. After this we spend a 
little siesta over fruit and cigars—Mr. D. of course 
appropriating all the latter—and skim over the day’s 
papers, by which time it is sundown. Then we go 
to take our walk upon the famous Bruhl Terrace 
high up over the rushing Elbe, where the ton of the 
city are promenading, or, taking a boat we pull up 
to the green outposts of “Saxon Switzerland,” and 
then float silently down the sunset-mirroring tide. 
The moon is growing larger every night, and scarce 
have sunset brilliancies faded from wave and sky 
ere we find ourselves floating over moon-lit ripples 
underneath a dome of stars. O! [ can give you no 
idea of the beauty of the scene at that hour. The 
great dome of Frauen Kirche, the beautiful spires of 
the castle and of Castle Church piercing the grey 
sky, and silvered wherever there is glass or metal to 
reflect the calm moonlight—the crowds gay in color 
passing too and fro upon the high Terrace—the 
brilliant lights of its gay salons flashing through 
the trees, and the heavenly music drifting to us from 
the softening distance—the great, solemn arches of 
the old Stone Bridge looming up in their grand pro- 
portions, more like a work of Titans than of the in- 
significant creatures which swarm across its top 
between those long rows of gas-light brilliants—all 
the dimmed sights and softened sounds of summer 
evening combine to fling over usan enchantment 
indescribable. What wonder that we grow roman- 
tic, and lying there upon our backs and gazing up 
into the varying sky, murmur Byron’s matchless de- 
scription of a similar scene? 

The moon is up and yet it is not night ; 


Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine hight 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but all colors seem to be, 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the day joins the past Kternity ; 
While on the other hand meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest ! 








A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o’er the peak of the far Rhtian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order : gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta—where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it 
glows,— 
Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afar 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich suneet to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; « paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone, and all is gray. 


After this, evenings are spent variously. Sature 
day and Sunday evenings we try to be sober, and by 
appropriate conversation, reading and prayer, to in- 
demnify ourselves as far as possible for the absence 
of our sadly missed means of grace at home, but 
other evenings we feel at liberty. Sometimes we 
visit, sometimes attend a concert. Two or three 
evenings ago 1 was invited very kindly by Director 
Neumann to attend the session of the “ Academia 
Italiana,” and to participate in the reading of “ La 
Locandiera,” one of Goldoni’s comedies—which invi- 
tation I was not slow to accept. Nor did we refuse 
indulgence toa more classical taste, when Goethe 
and Miss Huber entered into a league the other 
night and promised to exhibit to us the tortures of 
that noble soul, whose history has been a more faith- 
ful theme than perhaps any other in ancient times 
or modern, after we have excepted the baseless his- 
tory of the unfortunate loves of Don Carlos and Isa- 
bella—Iphigenia the sister of Orestes, daughter of 
Agamemnon. 

Last Sunday we went to church three times, and 
have been troubled with an accusing conscience ever 
since. Idon’t mean to do it again. In the morning 
we betook ourselves to the “Frauenkirche,” the 
largest and finest Lutheran Uhurch in the city, in 
the hope of hearing a sound evangelical sermon. I 
hoped that the truancy of a facile prince and his 
court to the proudest heritage that ever descended 
to a German prince, his sale of his religion for a slice 
of Poland, would have taught the old church which 
used to put its trust in princes in the dark and hor- 
rible era of the Reformation, to seek a higher patron, 
and fearless in its consciousness of truth and right 
to protest boldly in the face of an apostate king and 
his apostate ministers against the errors and sing 
which find nourishment and protection in the smile 
of royalty. But alas! the great altar was there 
illuminated almost as brightly as when at the dawn 
of the 15th century the priest made his endless genu- 
flections before it, and elevated transubstantiated, 
divine wafers for the adoration of the benighted, 
Bibleless audience. The pulpit—that emblem of 
Protestant ideas, was an insignificant nest hung up 
against a pillar, as if fearful that this center point 
of the power of the Protestant church should detract 
attention from the decorations of the high altar, 
erected back in barbaric times to offer the sacrifice 
for sin upon, reiterating amid candlelight and bell- 
tinklings, a beggarly imitation of that great sacri- 
fice which we are told “ was made once for all,” amid 
the darkness which covered a rent and tossed earth. 
The music was very good, but the sermon very milk- 
and-waterish. In order to dissipate what little de- 
vout feeling one was capable of exercising, they had 
introduced an immense opera troupe—wholly inde- 
pendent of the regular choir, (which was itself 
operatic enough in all conscience) to perform a spe- 
cial piece of music in celebration of the anniversary of 
the giving of the Saxony Constitution. The per- 
formance was entirely successful, notwithstaading 
the extraordinary intricacy of the piece, and would 
have done credit to any opera house! It was richer 
in parts by one than anything I had ever heard, ant 
the most unsophisticated could catch the story, un- 
worded though it was, of the nation’s struggles, re- 
verses and successes in the road to constitutional 
liberty. 

At half-past eleven we went to the Court Church 








labors, were merely incidental to his great work, 


to attend the celebration of high mass. The editice 
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Poetry. 


For Zion’s Herald. : 


NO NIGHT WITHOUT DAY. 


“The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath white foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cloudless night, 
Some solitary star to cheer it.” —H mans. 











There never was @ desert drear, 
But had some bright, green spot; 

There never was a saddened hour 
But had some cheering thought. 


There never could a shadow be, 
Did not light help to make it; 

Night never wore a darkened spell, 
When morn came not to break it. 


There never was a bitter herb, 
Or rank and poisoned flower, 

But had some beauty, scent, or sweet, 
Or gift of healing power. 


And God ne’er sends a grief to man 
That does not good unfold, 
And sorrow’s cup is ne’er so fall, 
But can some joy-drop hold. 
Bridgton, Me. ELeanor HERBERT. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION, 


Why sing of peace and liberty, 
And boast a nation of the free, 
While slavery’s dragon wings expand 
And cover all our native land ? 
Is this a nation of the free ! 
What falsehood, what hypocrisy, 
While still the shameful facts remains, 
Four millions of our sons in chains, 
And not a rood in all our land 
Where these down-trodden ones can stand ; 
No spot where these may stand and have 
The rights that God and Nature gave. 
Yes, still our sullied banner waves 
O’er millions of our fettered slaves, 
And all the power our State maintains 
Is pledged to keep them still in chains. 
O tell it not in foreign lands 
Where despots rule with iron hands, 
Lest they should point with scorn and say, 
That’s your boasted liberty ! 
Nor be the haughty Moslem told 
Of Christian brothers bought and sold, 
Lest they should bless themselves and say, 
“ Yes, such is Christianity.” 
Ye patriots of our land awake, 
The cursed chain of slavery break ; 
Bring down the traitors to the dust 
Who have betrayed their sacred trust, 
And choose the men to make our laws 
Who will regard a righteous cause, 
Nor use their power to oppress 
The stranger and the fatherless. 
Ye followers of the just and pure 
Who brought salvation to the poor, 
And lives to set the prisoner free 
And give the bruised liberty, 
How can you cover from the Sun 
The garment of old Babylon, 
Or strive to hide within your fold 
Your wicked theft, the wedge of gold. 
No more your sacred chalice stain 
By traftic in the souls of men, 
Lest with that Harlot you should be 
Thrown like a millstone in the sea. 
Ye heralds of the gospel plan, 
We call on you to act the man; 
Say ye in firm and gospel strains 
To all our rulers, Jesus reigns. 
Warn them as men to stand in awe, 
Nor dare oppose his Higher Law. 
And when their laws His laws invade, 
Say ye they must not be obeyed ; 
While slavery’s withering, scathing blight 
Is spreading like the shades of night, 





And with its darkened, dismal stain 
Is closing o’er our fair domain, 
Haste, haste, and to the breach repair 
With censers filled with fervent prayer. 
Like Aaron who atonement made 
Between the living and the dead, 
Let all the lovers of our nation 
Support our glorious Declaration, 
That sacred truth its form indites, 
That all are made with equal rights. 
Soon might we then our chorus bring, 
Yes, of our nation’s freedom sing, 
And our beloved country be 
In fact a nation of the free. 





_ Sites 


GRACE DARLING. 
BY MRS. S, P. DOUGHTY. 


Many of our young readers may be unac- 
quainted with the history of this heroic girl, and 
we think that some of the most striking incidents 
of her life will be interesting to them. 

Grace was the daughter of William Darling, 
light-house-keeper on the Longstone, one of the 
Farne Islands. These islands are situated not far 
from the coast of Northumberland, one of the 
counties of England. They are twenty-five in 
number, and are very barren and desolate, being 
composed of rock, with a slight covering of herb- 
age, and, in some instances, surrounded by preci- 
pices. Sea fowls are the principal inhabitants. 

The sea rushes with great force through the 
channels between the smaller Farne islands; and, 
before the light-house was erected to guide the 
poor sailor in his path through the deep, many a 
dreadful suipwreck had taken place in that vicin- 
ity. 

"itr. Howitt, in speaking of his visit to Long- 
stone, says :—‘* It was like the rest of these deso- 
late isles, all of dark whinstone, cracked in every 
direction, and worn with the action of the winds, 
waves, and tempests, since the world began. Over 
the greater part of it was nota blade of grass, 
nor a grain of earth; it was bare and iron-like 
stone, crusted round all the coast, as far as high 
water-mark, with limpet and still smaller shells. 
We ascended wrinkled hills of black stone, and 
descended into worn and dismal cells of the same, 
into some of which, where the tide got entrance, 
it came roaring and pouring in raging whiteness, 
and churning the loose fragments of whinstone 
into round pebbles, and piling them up in deep 
crevices, with sea-weeds like great round ropes, 
and heaps of fucus. Over our heads screamed 
hundreds of hovering birds, the gull mingling its 
hideous laughter most wildly.”’ 

On this lonely spot, in the midst of the ocean, 
Grace Darling passed her girlish years. She was 
of areserved and retiring disposition, and aided 
her mother in the care of their little household. 
In person, she was about the middle size, with a 
fair complexion, and gentle countenance, and a 
smile remarkable for its sweetness. 

William Darling was an intelligent man, and, 
in spite of the disadvantages of his situation, he 
gave his children a respectable education. Grace 
had reached her twenty-second year when the in- 
cident occurred, by which her name has been ren- 
dered so famous. 

The Forfurshire steamer, a vessel of about three 
hundred tons, under the command of Captain John 
Humble, sailed from Hull, on her voyage to Dun- 
dee, on the evening of Wednesday, the fifth of 
September, 1838, with a valuable cargo, and hay- 
ing on board about twenty-two cabin, and nine- 
teen steerage, passengers. This steamer was 
much out of repair, and had not been long at sea 
when a small leak appeared. It was notof any 
great extent, however, and the pumps were able 
to keep the vessel dry. In this state she pro- 
ceeded on her voyage; but on Thursday evening a 
storm came on. ‘There was astrong wind from 
the north, and the sea was very high. The leak 
now increased to such a degree that the fires could 
no longer be kept burning. The engines soon 
became useless, and the sails were hoisted and the 
vessel got about, in order to get her before the 


wind, and keep her off the land. She soon became } 


anageable, and the fog was so dense that it 
was imaposaiile to tell her situation. At length 
the Farne light became visible, and no doubt re- 
mained of the imminent peril of all on board. 
Between three and four o'clock, the vessel struck, 
with her bows foremost, on a rugged rock. A 
rt of the crew, thinking only of their own safe- 
ty, lowered the boat, and immediately left the 
ship. Those on board were filled with anguish 
and despair. 


struck the vessel, and, raising her off the rock, 
again threw her violently upon it, and she was, by 
this means, fairly broken in twopieces. The after 
part, containing the cabin, was instantly carried 
off, with many passengers, through a tremendous 
current, called the Pifa Gut, which is considered 
dangerous even in good weather, while the fore 
part hung upon the rock. 

The sufferers, nine in number, remained in this 
dreadful situation, exposed to the fury of the 
waves, amidst darkness, until daybreak on the 
morning of the seventh, when they were seen 
from the light-house, at nearly a mile’s distance. 
A mist hovered over the island, and, though the 
wind had somewhat abated its violence, the sea 
still raged so fearfully, that even the bravest mar- 
iner could bardly have been induced to venture off 
from the main land. 

With the aid of the glass, the figures of the suf- 
ferers were seen clinging to the wreck. Mr. Dar- 
ling shrunk from the attempt to save them; but 
at the earnest solicitation of his daughter, a boat 
was launched, and though Grace had never before 
assisted in this work, she now tock an oar, re- 
solved to be the companion and assistant of her 
father in this dangerous enterprise. 

By the exertion of great strength, and deter- 
mined courage, the futher and daughter carried 
the boat up to the rock, and the nine sufferers 
were rescucd and conveyed to the light-house. 

As soon as this brave deed became known 
throughout Europe, Grace Darling received many 
tokens of admiration and esteem. A public sub- 
scription was raised, asa reward for bravery and 
humanity, amounting to about seven hundred 
pounds, and many testimonials of regard were 
contributed by distinguished people. : ‘ 

These gifts were received by Grace with grati- 
tude and pleasure ; but she still retained her mod- 
est and retiring disposition, and continued to reside 
at the Longstone light-house, with her parents, 
until the latter part of the year 1841. 

At that time, her health became very delicate, 
and her physician advised her removal from the 
island, in the hope that she would derive benetit 
from change of air. She was continually sur- 
rounded by kind friends, who left no means un- 
tried for her recovery ; but it was of no avail. 

About ten days before her death, she was re- 
moved to her sister’s house, at Bamborough. She 
uttered no complaint during her illness, and, on 
the twentieth of October, 1842, calmly bade her 
friends farewell, and passed to the world of 
spirits. 





Family Circle, 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

The following sensible remarks are taken from 
the Ohio Farmer :— 

We believe in woman's riglits, and to prevent 
any misunderstanding, shall again detine our posi- 
tion. 

In the first place, as a laborer, she has a right 
to engage in any work to which her skill and 
strength are equal. ‘here is no reason in the 
world why a dozen of fields of profitable employ- 
ment, now shut against her, should not be opened 
to her taste and talent—selling dry goods, setting 
type, keeping accounts, engraving, designing, mod- 
el-making, &c. ‘There are many such departmente 
of labor in which she could not only succeed in 
making a living, butin which her skill and efli- 
ciency would excel that of persons who now usu- 
ally fill those places. ; 

This right to a larger field of labor being con- 
ceded, we mention it asa second right of woman 
to receive full wages for her work. It is a dis- 
grace to a Christianized and civilized community 
to pay only half price, because the work has been 
done by a woman. We cannot conceive of a 
more unjust thing than to pay a woman half 
wages, because she is the weaker sex; and yet, 
with a few exceptions, women will work in many 
kinds of labor side by side with men, and 
when evening comes be paid off in half or two 
thirds wages. It might be more unjust, but it 
could not be more mean, if you required her to 
work for nothing. ‘The right of every woman js 
to be paid equal wages for equal work with man’s. 

Then again woman has rights asa wile. She 
has a right to know her husband’s business; she 
has a right to know his friends and habits; she 
has aright to hiscompany andrespect. As a ruler 
of the house, she has aright toa convenient andy 
comfortable house. One half of our wives through 
the country, live out only half their days in bealth 
and happiness, because their kitchens are not fit 
to live und work in. Now, we say, woman has a 
right to the best kitchen that her husband can 
build. We doubt, whether, ordinarily, a husband 
has any more right to put the kitchen ina cellar, 
than he has to put his wife in a pest-house. The 
wife, whose days are often all spent in the kitchen, 
has a right to have it above ground, well-planned, 
fitted with conveniences of every kind for cooking, 
washing, ironing, &c. She has a right, and so 
have her daughters and domestics, to a wood- 
house, and convenient well, with pumps, in order ; 
to a clothes-yard, with post for a clothes-line, ke. 
No man has a right to drive his ‘* women folks,’ 
every wash-day, to fence stakes, barn doors, the 
neighboring orchard, or some other chance provis- 
ion, to fasten the wash-line. Let the chothes- 
yard have a well kept turf, so that if a piece 
should get off the hue, it need not always be 
washed over again. 

Woman has rights too, as a daughter. She has 
a right to as good an education as her brothers 
receive. She should not be put off with ‘ reading, 
writing, and cyphering.’”” We donot say she 
should have the same education, but we say as 
good an education; and if her father leaves any 
money when he dies, we, moreover, say that his 
daughters have a right to an equal share with the 
sons. Itisa great mistake to suppose that be- 
cause Women don’t smoke, nor chew, nor keep 
fust horses, nor drink, &c., that daughters need 
only half shares. 

We would beg to suggest another right which 
we think a woman is entitled to, and that is, to 
have something else beside flattery and nonsense 
talked to her. We would venture to remark to 
our young men, that a sensible young lady is, at 
least, as sensible as a fool of a young man; per- 
haps, in some cases, even moreso. Don’t think 
yourself disagreeable, if your face is not always 
spoiled with a smirk, a moustache ora simper. 
The laughing hyena isenot the beau-ideal of every 
young lady. ‘Take our advice, and venture to talk 
good sense, in good grammar, and with a natural 
voice and countenance, to the first young lady 
you meet; itis her right to be addressed in this 
way, and it is your right and duty to do it. 

There are many other ‘* woman's rights? which 
we might have mentioned, and of which we are 
advocates, but these must suffice for the present. 





DECEIVING CHILDREN. 


Iwas spending a few days with an intimate 
friend, and never did I sec a more systematic 
housewife, and, what then seemed to me, one who 
had so quiet and complete control of her child. 
But the secret of the latter I soon learned. One 
evening she wished to spend with me at a neigh- 
bor’s—it was a small social gathering of friends, 
therefore she was very desirous of attending; but 
her child demanded her presence with him. After 
undressing him, and hearing him say his prayers, 
she said— 

** Willie, did you not see that pretty little kitten 
in the street to-day?” 

‘© Yes, I did,’’ he replied ; ‘I wish I had her ; 
wasn’t she pretty? ”’ 

‘* Yes, very; now don’t you want me to buy 
this kitty for you? Perhaps the man will sell 
her.”” 

**O, yes, mother, do buy her.”’ 

** Well, then, be a good boy while I am gone ;”’ 
thus saying, she closed the dvor, but he immedi- 
ately called her back. 

‘* Don’t go till morning, then I can go with you: 
won't you stay ?”’ . 

** No, Willie! the man won’t sell it if I don’t 
go to-night ; so be a good hoy.”’ 

He said no more, but quietly Jay down. 

“Is this the way you govern your child?” said 
I, after we had gained the street; ‘‘if you but 
knew the injury you are doing, you would take a 
different course.”’ 

‘“‘Tnjury!’’ she repeated, ‘‘ why what harm 
have 1 done! Idid not tell him I would see the 
man—I only asked him if I shou/d.” 

‘*But you gave him to understand that you 
would. He is not old enough to detect the differ- 
ence now, but he soon will be. Then I fear you 
will perceive your error too late. You have your- 
self grafted a thorn in the young rose, which will 
eventually pierce you most bitterly. You cannot 
break off the thorn, or club the point, to make it 
less piercing. On your return ‘he will not see the 
kitten, therefore you will have to invent another 
falsehood to conceal the first.’’ ; 

We had now gained our friend’s door, which 
ended our conversation. During the evening she 
‘seemed gayer than usual; my words had little or 
no effect upon her. She did not think her little 
one was doing all he could to keep awake to see 
the coveted kitten on her return, wondering what 
made ‘* mother gone so long.’’ It was late ere I 
reminded her we ought to return. But little was 
said during our homeward walk. She went noise- 
lessly into the room, supposing her boy asleep ; 





Soon after the firet shock, a powerful wave 


but he heard her, and said— 


‘¢ Mother, is that you? Have you brought the 
kitten? Ikept awake to see it, and I was so 
sleepy ?”’ 3 

‘* No, my dear ; the man would not sell her.” 

‘** Why won’t he, mother?’’ he asked with quiy- 
ering lips. 

‘** I don’t know ; I suppose he wants her to catch 
rats and mice.”’ 

‘* Did he say so, mother? ’’ 

‘He did not say just that, but I thought he 
meant so.”’ 

‘* I did want it so bad, mother.”’ The little lips 
quivered, and the tears started to his eyes. He 
rubbed them with his little hands, winking very 
fast to keep them back, but they would come; at 
last he fell asleep with the pearly drops glistening 
on his rosy cheeks. The mother’s glistened also. 
As she knelt to kiss them away, he murmured 
softly in his broken slumber, ‘*1 did want it so 
bad.”” She turned her dewy eyes toward me, say- 
ing— 

‘** You have led me to see my error. Never will 
T again, let what will be the consequence, deceive 
my child to please myself.’’ 

Mothers, are you practising the same deception ? 
If you are, pause and think of the consequences 
ere itis too lute. Does it not leesen your confi- 
dence in a person when you find out they have 
been deceiving yout Will it not also that of your 
children in you, when they become old enough to 
detect it? Besides. it would be very strange if 
they themselves did not imitate you in things of 
more importance. 

It is the pride and joy of a mother’s heart to 
gain and retain the entire confidence of her child, 
and it is in her power to do so if she bat exercise 
that power by precept aud example.—N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 














Whether tableaux are commendable or not, especially in 
Sunday School exhibitions, is a question which many 
would answer in the negative. We publish the following 
without expressing an opinion on that point. It isa cia- 
logue well suited for children to speak at an exhibition. 


LIFE’S DRAMA. 
A Dialogue between Miss A , an admirer of nature, Mics 
B., a Yeecher, and Anna, Susan, Harriet, Lucy, Mary, Jo- 
anna and others. Tobe spokenin Sunday School Exhi- 
bitions. 
BY MRS. R. H. WOOD. 

Miss A. (alone.) O Earth! thy beauty is un- 
rivalled. Thy surface clothed alternately with the 
pure white snow, and the soft green grass, deco- 
rated here and there with fragrant fowers and 
various shrubs, together with thy tall, majestic 
trees and running vines, charms my vision ; and 
onward still [ roam, drinking in new delight as 1 
meet thy purling streams and rolling oceans. 
Yonder I see the gleaming Jakes, in contrast with 
great Niagara. ‘Thy rolling prairie, thy level 
plains, and thy lofty, snow-cepped mountain, fill 
me with awe. The curtains of deep etherial blue, 
thickly studded with twinkling stars complete thy 
surroundings. Beautifully art thou adapted for 
man’s abiding place. I would dwell on thee for- 
ever! Butlet me pause awhile, and view the 
world. 

Anna (steps forward and addresses her as follows :) 
LT have heard your musings, O Friend! And as 
you seem to be a stranger to the world, I will in- 
vite you to walk with me, andI will show you 
something of it. [Here let the curtain be drawn 
aside, behind which are tableaux representing 
fashionable life. ] 

Miss A. (alone) Earth is not only beautifal, 
but the world seems joyous and happy, and me- 
thinks— 

Susan (comes in and taking her by the arm) O 
adimirer of Harth! before you pass your judgirent 
upon the world, see it more fully. Come with 
me, jisten to the voice of the poor and wretched. 
[She leads her to Harriet, Luey, Mary, Joanna 
and others, who have quietly seated themselves on 
a corner of the stone. | 

Harriet. Karth has many charms, but the ills 
of life cause me to look to the grave as a place of 
quiet repose. I have seen the rose of health and 
beauty fade and die away from the cheek of an 
only sister, as she persisted in the ways of fash- 
ionable life, such as you have seen and admired. 
Lucy. Admirer of Earth, let me tell you some 
of my experience in the world: My parents early 
sought the society of the dissolute, and I wasr 
reared to pilfer food for myself and parents, and 
nothing but drunkenness and quarrels await me, 
when I shall go to the place [ call home. I would 
gladly mingle with the respectable and good, but 
my life has been such that I fear to approach 
them. 

Mary (tauntingly.) Fie! I'd not own that! 
I'd not go after them; I guess that we are as 
good and as happy as they are; but because they 
have been successful in getting rich they ean 
evade the law, while we must pay its penalty. If 
we steal, we must be brought belore a police, but 
a gentleman can cheat his creditors out of thou- 
sands, and still be called respectable. [All leave 
but Miss A.] 

Miss A. O! can it be that one so degraded 
can stand up and boast of happiness? and is it 
true that so much wretchedness can grow out of a 
course of fashionable lite as the young lady repre- 
sented! 1 think there must be some other reason 
aside from the cause assigned for the ruin of the 
young sister. 

Anna (enters hurriedly.) You have seen but 
little of lite—would you see more? [Here the 
curtain is drawn aside, and in tableaux are seen a 
fashionable gathering—wine drinkers—duellists— 
farther on, beggars and thieves. ‘The curtain 
drops. ] 

Miss A. Can it be that this fair Earth is the 
arena upon which such scencs are enacted? O 
the misery that must fill the bosoms of those 
drunken men when they shall come to their rea- 
son! What remorse wust fill their bosoms when 
they shall fully realize their condition. 

And in case the duellist shall kill his enemy, 
will he not feel himself a culprit, deserving the 
wrath of God? O! I would not know more of 
life, if its varied scenes continue to deepen in sin 
and wretchedness, like the seenes we witnessed. I 
too, like her who “ longs for the grave,’’ would 
flee away and be at rest. O Earth! why dost 
thou not burst widely open, and consume the 
world at once. 

Miss B. (coming in suddeniy.) Admirer of 
Nature, 1 have long watched your movements, 
and have sought to analyze your feelings. You 
admire the earth for its beauty, but the scenes of 


but little. I can tell you of the millions of human 
beings who wear the galling yoke of slavery, who 
can never stand up with the dignity of men, and 
say lam my own master. Lean tell you of the 
blood and carnage that marks the battle-field, 
where subdued svidiers bleed and die to promote 
the glory of some proud monarch. I can tell you, 
too, of the highway rebber and the midnight as- 
sassin, who Jurk about the streets, or hide them- 
selves in the deep forests. Shall I teil you of the 
sighs and tears of widows and orphans, of poor 
soldiers and inebriated husbands! or would you 
that I show you a way to escape all these miseries, 
aud overcome the world? 

Miss A. If there isa way to happiness, show 
it tome. [Here the curtain is again drawn aside 
and a company in the attitude of prayer is seen, 
and after a moment's silence they all repeat,] 
‘* Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it isin heaven.’’ [The curtain closes. ] 

Miss A. to Miss B. Can you tell me some- 
thing of that blessed company ? 

Miss B. That group is but a small part of the 
number that daily ask God, the creatur of the 
heavens and the earth, to keep them from straying 
into sin. 

Miss A. And will he answer prayer? 

Miss B. Yea, for he has commanded men eve- 
rywhere to pray, lifting up holy hands, without 
wrath or doubting. 

Miss A. And can every one pray, and thus be 
saved from vice? 


Miss B. Yes, for he commandeth all men to 
pray. 

Miss A. Are those truly happy who live in 
prayer ? 

Miss B. Let me invite in the company, that 


you may satisfy yourself of their happiness. [The 

teacher invites in the company that were seen in 

prayer which remain behind the curtain, and us 

they come they sing as follows: 

“I have sought round the verdant earth for unfading 
joy,” &c. 


Joanna (one of the company.) We have heard 
that you are an admirer of earth’s beauties, its 





evening zephyrs which scarcely fan the ocean's 
wave, and the rough wintry blast which lashes its 
fury, are alike beautiful to you. Its rumbling cra- 
| ter and trembling surface but kindle emotions of 
asege sae in your bosom, and you ery out, ** O let 
me dwell in the midst of thy beauty and majesty 
forever ! ” 
We have heard, too, that you have seen the 
world in miniature, and that your soul sighs for 
rest from its strife and turmoil, and we come to 
tell you of a way whereby you may escape sin, 
and live admiring and loving both nature and na- 
ture’s God. Willi you listen to our instructions, 
aod heed them? 
Miss A. I will. 
Joanna. ‘* Repent and believe on the Lord Je- 
{sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’? [Anotuer.] 





lite disgust and terrify you; still you have seen | 
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‘* He that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out.’’ [Another.] “ Thanks be to God who giv- 
eth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” [Fourth ] ‘This is the victory that 
overcometh the world.” [Fifth.j ‘* Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribula- 


tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or na- | 


kedness, or peril, or sword?’’? ‘* Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through 
him that loved us’? “ For [am persuaded that 
neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principali- 
tes, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” [The 
company sing the fullowing, and then leave the 
stage :] 
“How happy every child of grace,” &e. 

Miss A. O earth! I love thy running rills 
and meandering streams, and all thy beauties; but 
since L can look from thee to thy Creator, my joy 
is full. O that I may feel more of the happiness 
flowing out of a knowledge of pardoned sin. 

. Miss B. Shall I tuke you to a place where 
God alone is worshiped, and children early taught 
to shun vice and love virtue? 

Miss A. Yes, yes, I would gladly join such a 
company. ([Eere the scene closes with the whole 
school in tableaux, all having their Bibles open, 
and one standing in the centre with an open Bible 
— hand, and puinting up with a fiager of the 
other. 
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LOST FERTILIZERS. 

I have often been surprised at the want of com- 
mon forethought evinced by otherwise intelligent 
men, in destroying materials adapted to fertilize 
the soil, In passing the residence, the other day, 
of a friend who prides himself on being quite an 
amateur at furming, or rather gardening, L saw 
him busily engaged in raking together the corn- 
stuiks, potato-viues,and other litter of the previous 
yeur’s crops, in order to burn them! A beautiful, 
clean looking garden he was going to have; and 
hesides, the ashes were so beneticial to the land! 
Now I do not question the value of ashes on many 
evils, but I undertake to say that the litter thus 
made to ashes, if spauded deep into the soil, would 
be, at least, a hundred to one more valuable. And 
more especially is such a process grateful to a 
heavy, clayey soil, such as my friend was thus en 
gaged in despoiling of its cheapest fertilizer, while 
he was paying six dollars per cord for stable 
manure ! 

A portion of my own garden is of the same heavy, 
clayey soil; and, after draining it, I have a prae- 
tice of spacing into it all the vegetable litter 1 
could readily procure, including even small brush 
and shavings. These things produce vegetable 
mould, and they make the land light, while but a 
very stnail addition of stable manure suilices to pro- 
duce very heavy crops. I should almost as soon 
think of burning up my fences in order to produce 
ashes for wy land, as of burning up my garden Jit- 
ter for the same purpose. Very few of the vege- 
tables usually grown in gardeus are fastidious with 
respect tu the fuod they derive from the svil 
Almost anything that will produce vegetable mould, 
or fermentation, or ammonia, will furm svluble 
watter to be taken up into the growth of planty. 

Ancther case of neglected fertilization recently 
came under my observation. I was looking ovei 
a small farm not fifteen miles from Boston, which 
consisted iainly of a hard, gravelly scil, and 
locked as though the grasslioppers born upon it 
might reasonably sled tears over their destiny. 
‘Le pasture was little else than moss, and tie 
mowing laud exhibited little tuits of berdsyrass, 
indicating the presence of some form of iron in the 
soil, and the need cf some fertilizer, beyond the 
small quantity of stable manure which the owner 
was able to expend upon it. ‘That owner looked 
the picture of discouragement ; and yet, on one 
corner of the farm were four or five acres of the 
very best muck swamp, producing little except 
alders, and yet containing the very material best 
adapted for making the farm as fertile as need be 
A load of muck upon a gravelly soil is often more 
permanently useful than a load of the best stable 
inanure ; and yet there are thousands of acres of 
muck in Massachusetts lying untouched year after 
year. It seems as though Providence had scat- 
tered these muck-swamps over the country on 
purpose to rejuvenate our worn-out soils, but as 
yet, only asmall portion of our farmers have 
learned to appreciate these fertilizing deposits. 
** O, muck is too cold for my lund! ’’ exclaims the 
farmer, who don’t believe that anythisg can be 
done except in the old way. The idea that muck 
is too cold has caused many a New England farmer 
to stumble; but if any one of your numerous 
readers ever tried the use of muck as a fertilizer, 
and repented of it, let that man come forward. 
As Brutus says, ‘' If any, speak, for him have I 
offended.”’—N. Eo Farmer. 
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BARN-YARD SCRAPINGS. 


‘© Yankee,’’ a Maine correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist, writes that two years ago, 
while remodelling a barn-yard, to so arrange it in 
a basin form that water would not run away from 
it carrying off the rich manure, he had a quane 
tity of the bed of the old yard to remove. ‘This 
he earted to an old grass field and spread it on the 
surface, at the rate of 15 loads to the acre. The 
result was that last year the good quality and the 
quantity of hay was increased 50 per cent., and 
this year the efivet of the top dressing is quite as 
great as last year. 

This is doubtless so. Many economical farmers 
practice carting hundreds of loads of earth into 
their yards every autumn, where it becomes satu- 
rated with the ich manure liquids, and it is then 
spread out upon grass lands, and applied to other 
crops. ‘This plan will pay, generally, when ma- 
nure is required. The jiquids from the manure 
yards usually contain the richest portion of the 
ferulizing matters, and more than one half of all 
this material in the country is entirely lost. 





ALUM IN CANDLE-MAKING. 


The proportion used is about one pound of alum 
to eighteen of tallow. If the tallow is very bard, 
a less quantity is used; if soft tallow, the quan- 
tity of alum may be greater. The mode of opera- 
tion is, to pat the alam in water which is raised to 
boiling heat, by doing which the alum is thorough- 
ly dissolved. In dipping the candles, this water, 
ina boiling state, is added to the tallow as the 
quantity is diminishbd by the growth of the can- 
dle. This fairly mises the alam with the tallow, 
while the water setiles in the vessel under the tal- 
low. We have seen very fine candles made from 
old lard, with a portion of tallow, by this opera- 
tion. 

We have spoken, as is seen, of the manufacture 
of dipped candles. The water could not well be 
used in making mould candles; but the propor- 
tion of alum and tallow would, probably, be about 
the same as in the former case, and the mixture 
can be effected, for aught we can see, by putting 
the alum into the tallow when cold, and dissulving 
them tugether.— Country Gentieman. 





Brack Kxor in plumb trees may be certainly 
cured in the following way: Remove all diseased 
parts as soon as they appear, znd wash the parts 
with chloride of lime. Esaminations should be 
made at least once a week. 
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PROLONGED VITALITY OF ROOTS AND 
SEEDS. 
BY NEMUS. 
* Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
*T will not deceive our hope.” 


The following is mostly a collection of facts, 
gathered from different sources, showing the re- 
markable power which the seeds of most plants, 
and even the roots of some have, of preserving 
their vitality for an almost unlimited time, when 
placed in circumstances that neither favor germi- 
nation, nor occasion decay. j 

The condition requisite for the germination of 
seeds, are, warmth, moisture, and the presence of 
oxygen; andit follows, of course, that when these 
conditions are removed, there seews to be no limit 
to the period during which they may retain the 
power of performing their vital operations, when- 
ever these conditions are again restured. 

And even if oxygen be not entirely excluded, the 
same effect may result, provided the temperature 
be low and uniform. Some of the seeds that have 





been kept in the seed-vessels of plants preserved in 
the herbariam of Tournefort, a French botanist, 
were found to retain their fertility after the lapse | 
of nearly a century. ; | 

Instances are of no infrequent occurrence, in | 
which ground, newly broken up, has spontaneously | 
produced plants different from any others in the | 
neighborhood. In some of the New England | 
States, when the beech, maple, and hemlock tim- 
ber is cut off, and after the ground has been burnt 
over, there springs up, spontaneously, a heavy 
growth of pigeun-cherry. ‘I'ne probable reason of ' 


this is, that many years previously, a different 
kind of timber grew upon the pluce, and the seeds 
have lain deep in the earth, and not sufficiently 
exposed to air and caloric to preduce germination, 
till the lust growth of timber was cleared off. 

At the westward of Sterling, Scotland, there is 
a large peat-bog, a great part of which has been 
flooded away by raising water from the river Teith 
and discharging it into the Forth ;—the object of 
the process being to lay bare the under soil of 
clay, which is then cultivated. ‘The clergyman of 
the parish was on one occasion, standivg by while 
the workmen were forming a ditch in this clay, in 
a part which had been covered with fourteen feet 
of peat-earth. 

Observing some seeds in the clay thrown out of 
this ditch, he took them up and sowed them. 
They germinated, and produced a species of chrys- 
anthemum. A very long period of years must 
have elapsed while these seeds were getting their 
covering of clay; and of the time necessary to 
produce fourteen feet of peat-carth above this, it 
is searcely possible to form an idea. 

About fifty years ago, some well-diggers, while 
sinking a well, furty miles from the sea, in the 
State of Mainey struck, at the depth of twenty 
ieet, a layerof sand. This strongly excited curi- 
osity and interest, from the circumstance that no 
similar sand was to be found any where in the 
neighborkood, or nearer than the sea-beach. 

As it was drawn up from the well, it was placed 
in a pile by itself; the workmen feeling an unwil- 
lingness to mix it with the stones and gravel that 
were also drawn up. But, when the work was 
about to be finished, and the pile of stones and 
gravel to be removed, it was found necessary also 
to remove the sand-heup. It was therefore scat- 
tered about the spot on which it had been placed, 
and was for a time, almost forgotten. 

in a year or two, however, it was perceived that 
a great number of little trees hud sprung up all 
over the grouid where the sand had been strown. 
Lhese trees, in their turn, became objects of great 
interest, and care was taken that they should not 
be injured. At length it was ascertained that 
they were beach-plum trees; and they actually 
bore the beach-pium, which had never before been 
seen except immediately upon the sea-shore. 

‘These trees must, therefure, have sprung up 
from seeds which had existed in the stratum of seu- 
sund pierced by the well-diggers ; and, until this 
was dispersed in such a manner as to expose them 
to the air, they remained inactive. By what con- 
vulsion of the elements had they been thrown 
there, and how long had they quietly slept be- 
neath the surface of the earth ? 

In the year 1715, during the rebellion in Scot- 
land, a camp was formed in the King’s Park, at 
Surling. Wherever the ground was broken, 
broow sprang up, although it had never been 
known to grow there. The plant was subse quent- 
ly destroyed ; but, in 1745, a similar growth ap- 
peared, after the ground had again been broken 
up fora like purpose. Some time afterward, the 
whole Park was ploughed up, and broom became 
generally spread over it. The same thing hap- 
pened in afield in that neighborhood, from tie 
whole surface of which about nive inches of svil 
had been removed. 

The following remarkable instance is related by 
Dr. Lindley: ** b have now belure me,’’ he says, 
‘three plants of raspberries, which have been 
raised in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, 
from seeds tuken from the stomach of a man whose 
hody was found thirty feet below the surface of the 
earth, at the botium of a barrow which was open- 
ed at Dorchester. Some coins of the Emperor 
Adrian bad been buried with him.’? And a peri- 
od of sixteen hundred years must have elapsed be- 
tween the burial and the finding of those seeds. 

Lord Lindsay, in his travels, writes, that, while 
wandering amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stum- 
bled upoa a mummy, proved by its hieroglyphics 
to be at least two thousand years old. In exam- 
ining the mummy, after it was unwrapped, he 
found, in one of its closed hands, a tuberose root. 
He was interested in the question, how long vege- 
table lite could last; and he therefore took that 
root from the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sun- 
ny soil, allowed the rains and the dews of heaven 
to descend upon it, and, in the course of a few 
weeks, to his astonishment and joy, the root sent 
up athrifty plant, from which, in due time, there 
burst forth a beautiful dablia-blossom. 





LORD BACON ON WARTS. 

The following passage occurs in Bacon’s ‘ Nat- 
ural History :”?— 

“The Taking away of Warts by Rubbing them 
with somewhat that afterwards is put to waste and 
consume isa Common Experiment ; and I do ap- 
prehend it the rather because of mine own Experi- 
ence. I had, from my childhood, a Wart upon 
one of my Fingers; afterwards, when I was about 
Sixteen years old, being then at Paris, there grew 
upon both my Hands a number of Warts (at the 
least one hundred,) ina month’sspace. The Eng- 
lish Embassadoure’s Lady, who was a Woman farre 
from Superstition, told me one day, Shee would 
help me away with my Warts; Whereupon shee 
got a Peece of Lard, with the Skin on; and rub- 
bed the Warts all over, with the Fat Side: And 
among the rest that Wart, which I had from my 
childhood: Then she nailed the Peece of Lard, 
with the Fat towards the Sunne, upon a Post of 
her Chamber Window, which was to the South. 
fhe Sucecesse was, that within five weeks space, 
all the Warts went quite away: And that Wart 
which I had so long endured, for Company. But 
at the rest I did little marvell, because they came 
ina Short Time againe; But the going away of 
that, which had staid so long, doth yet sticke 
me!’ 
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Father Davin Corcorp died in Searsport, Sept. 
11th, aged 79 years and 9 mos. 

Father C. was one of the first settlers in this 
vicinity, and lived long enough to see the wilder- 
ness subdued, to see the country occupied by 
an industrious and wealthy population, and 
the institutions of education and religion estab- 
lished and successful. To all of these results he 
contributed largely. He was converted among 
the Free Will Baptists in 1805, but wandered 
from God, and was reclaimed some five years after 
under the labors of Bro. Hiilman, who formed 
the first class in the then town of Prospect. 

Father C. and wile with four others were the 
first members; the subject of this notice was the 
last survivor. For forty-five years he was loyal to 
God and the Church, died in peace, left the odor 
of a good name, and went to his reward. -An 
aged partner and several children survive him. 
One son, Bro. David Colcord, has been for thirty- 
one years a local preacher in our church, but is 
now in feeble health, and expects a speedy sum- 
mons to his Master's presence. ‘* A good name is 
better than precious ointment; and the day of 
death than the day of one’s birth.” 


Searsport, Sept. 16. A. Prince. 





Bro. James C. Rowers, formerly of Auburn, 
died in this town, July 1, 1857, aged 68 years. 

Bro. Rowell was converted to God at a camp 
meeting in Sandown, Sept. 8, 1823. From that 
time it is believed he lived a zealous and consistent 
Christian. With a warm heart and a ready mind 
he labored to bless the church and the world. He 
was indeed one of the best of men. While he lay 
almost impatiently waiting for his summons, he 
was heard to say, ‘* Iam ready.’’? He frequently 
inquired of his friends, how long in their judgment 
it would he before he would be gone, ‘* having a 
desire to depart, and be with Christ.’’ May his 
mantle fall on the younger members of our youth- 
ful church. He was the only volunteer from the 
town of Chester in the last war with Great Brit- 


ain. J. Hayes. 
Londonderry, N. H. 





Moses Franpers Eastman, son of Daniel L. 
and Sophronia E. Smith, died at Enfield, N. H., 
June 29, aged 7 years and 7 months. 

This was a child of great promise. He was in- 
telligent, gentle, modest, obedient, and ‘Jess be- 
lov’d than God alone.’’ 


“ How vain is all beneath the skies ! 
How transient every earthly bliss!” 


His parents mourn, but not as those without hope. 

Their flower is transplanted to a more genial 

clime, where it is to bloom forever. They intend 

to join him there. G. P. Warner. 
Gilmanton, N. H., Sept. 14. 





Joun Pattee, Esq., died in Searsmont, May 
20th, at the residence of his son, Capt. Sumner 
Pattee. 

The deceased was born in Georgetown, Me., 
1765, and was at the time of his death 92 years of 
age. Father P. possessed those qualifications which, 
aside from religion, rendered him a very useful 
and respected citizen. Ue filled many offices of 
trust in the town in which he lived. He was a 
man of remarkably industrious habits, and these 
continued to the time he received the injury which 
caused his death. He was getting some wood to 
carry into the house when the pile fell upon him, 
and buried him beneath it. A noise was heard ; 
but it was sometime before he was found. Wis 
leg was broken, aud other injuries received. He 








lived a short time after, and died in great peace. 
Bro. Pattee was educated a Congregationulist. 
In 1831 he became acquainted with our doctrines, 
and was received according to the usage of our 
church. He continued faithful to his trust to the 
end. I visited him during his last illness, and | 
found him very clear in his mind in reference to | 
his acceptance with God. The outward man had 
perished, but the inward man was strong. 
Camden, Sept. 15. N. Wess. 





Mrs. Mary Honcock, of Boston, died of con- 
sumption, in Ipswich, Sept. 17, aged 42 years. 

For twenty-five years Sister H. has been a fol- 
lower of Jesus, and through a long and painful 
sickness has exhibited that patient resignation that 
comes only from the sustaining grace of God. The 
bright hope of heaven did not fade when all other 
hopes vanished, but grew to a firm assurance on 
indisputable knowledge that though this earthly 
house were dissclved, yet she had a building of 
God, an house nut made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. il. W. W. 


Miss Desire Conuins died in Smithfield, R. 1, 
aged 42 years. 

For nineteen years she has been a member of 
the M. E Church. During a very long illness, 
attended with great mental suffering, from ner- 
vous disease, the power of grace was signally de- 
veloped, as well as that calm resignation to the 
divine will, which is the fruit of faith in Christ. 
She died in peace. 


. D. 





Sister Irene C. Kinpauu departed this life in 
great peace and joy, on the 19th of August last, 
being 29 years and 10 months old, 

She was converted to God thirteen years ago 
under the labors of Bro. A. D. Merrill. Ler lite 
was a constant illustration of that seripture, 
‘¢ The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth wore and more unto the perfect day.’ 

Kent’s Lill, Sept. 16. J. Hawks, Jr. 





Mr. Joun F. Forsom died in Raymond, N. H., 
aged o7 years. 

For many years he was an active and useful 
member of our church in the town. He was 
warmly interested in the cause of temperance, 
and consistently opposed to slavery, and did not 
believe the church should give any countenance to 
this great crime. Lilope of a glorious immortality 
cheered himin his last illness, and he left the 
world in great peace. Such is the death of the 
fuichful Caristian. His family and the communi- 
ty have sustained a great luss. May his loved 
ones meet him in glory. Com. 
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Bos RD, Permavent and Transient, by Milton 
Daaesrt, No. 12 Lssex dtreet. 6mos Aprl 





AKLAND INSTITUTE. For Sale at a great 
reduction from its cost, situated in Needham, near the 
station of the Charles River Reilroad. The building stands 
upon an eminence Commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, and for healthfulness and beauty of 
scenery cannot be surpassed. ‘Ihe lot of Jand containe 
about three acres, a portion of it Grove, end a very choice 
variety of young fruit and ornamental Trees. ‘ihe buiid- 
ivy is 67 it Gin. by 40 ft. 6in., two and a half stories high, 
besice the basement, with Piazza and Perticoes, and divi- 
ded inte thirty rooms, with spacious entries; two flights of 
etuirs from barement to attic. Also front stairs, pantrics, 
cio-ets, clothes presses, hard and soft water, heating appar 
atus of the most approved kind, cocking range, bathing 
room, water closet, and every atrangement for a Boarding 
and Day School ofa high orcer. All the materials are ot 
the best quality, and the building is substan ial and orna- 
mental, is nearly new. having been occupied about one 
year by Mr. C. M. Dinsmoor. 

Tre above offers an opportunity eeldom to be found for a 
person to establish a school. A portion of the purchase 
Inoney Can remain on mortgage. For price and terms ap- 
ply to GEORGE HOWLAND cr WAKKEN DEWING 
near the premises, or address either by xuail. 

Needham, duly 8. smos 
ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIF IN&UR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Hanrroup, Conn. 

Acquired Capriol cf #2.500600. Increzse of cash assete 
for the year ending Jan. 31, 1857, $216 513.000. 

Chartered by the Legisiarure of Connecticut in 1840, and 
is now the largest company inthe United States. Insurance 
conducted strictly upon the Muruat Sysvim; each policy 
holder being a member of the Company, and participating 
in an envval allocation of the dividends of the surplus pre- 
minms, by which each assured derives all the benefits that 
can accrue from a lite insurance, and at the lowest possible 
rates, being the ac'val cost—es there are no proprietary mem- 
bers or stockholders to participate in the surplus;—all the 
cxpital belonging to the policy holders. 

insurance granted to meet all the contingencies of life 
which are applicable to insurance. 

JAMES GOODWIN, President. 

GUY R. PHELUS, Secretary. 

Boston Oflice, 20 State Street. 
EDWIN RAY, Agent. 
D., Examining Physician. 
y 





Cuartrs G. lurnam, M. 
April 8 1 








GILBERT & CO., Grand, Parlor Grand 

e and Square PIANO-FOR?IH Manufactory, 484 

Washington Street, Boston. New York Warerooms, 419 & 
421 Broadway, corner of Canal Street. 

The present Senior partner being the oldest Piano Manu- 
facturer in Boston. This firin has within the last year in- 
troduced some very important and material 

IMPROVEMENTS. An entire set of new ecales have 
been made, including a new ecale fora Grand Piano forte 
The first Piano tmade from it received the award of a Silver 
Medai at the last Uxhibilion of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. peculiar cdustruction of said 
new scales, they have greatly sroved their Square Piano- 
fortes, by increasing the vibration, clearness, and purity of 
tone. They have also adopted a 

NEW IMPROVED ACTION, which is simple in its con- 
struction, very sensitive tothe most delicate touch, operates 
without a spring, (an advantage possessed by no other ac- 
tion,) and therefore requires little, ifany regulating, by the 
changes of weather or climate; combines ali the most de- 
sirable qualities sought for during the last twenty yecrs 
Vor which a Medal was awarded at the last Fair of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. These in- 
struments are all prepared for Coleman’r Patent 

AVULIAN ATTACHMENT, in which there is combined 
with the /iano-forte, a Wind Instrument, the same key- 
board controling both in such a manner, that either can be 
used sepsrate, or both together, thus furnishing an iustru- 
ment for Organ or Piano music, cr that may be combined 
a the pleasure of the performer, in orchestra! effects. 

IRON FRAMES. From a knowledge oj the fact that Pi- 
ano-fortes made without metalic fraines, (as was the case ip 
some of the first io which the JZolian was applied.) werc 
constantly subject to Variations in pitch by changes of tem 
perature, many persons have honestly supposed it impracti 
cable, and inexpedient, to combine a Wind with a Stringed 
Instrument. But having the strings connected with the en- 
tire iron frame et both ends, (as all are now imade by this 
firm,) entirely obviates this difficulty. The strinys and frame 
expanding and contracting together, whic 
form pitch in the Piano, so that no additional tuning is re- 
quired over the ordinary Piano-forte, to keep the Piano in 
tune with the Reeds. 

MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS have repeatedly been 
awarded to these manufacturers, in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other places. but have never, (previous to 
1856,) in any advertisement, handbill or circular, been al- 
luded to in a single instance, by them, having always re- 
lied upon the character of their instruments, which have 
now beeu before the public about tiiirty years. 

THE FACT may be stated that at the last Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, they 
were awarded SILVER and BRONZE MEDALS, for 
GRAND and SQUARE PIANO-FORIES. 

All orders by mail, or otherwise, as faithfully executed as 
if the parties were personally present, and will be warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. 

Dec di 
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READ THIS. Extract of a Letter from Prof. 

Hayes, enclosing a Certificate. 

Messrs. Fellows & Co —Gents:—1 made the examiration 
of the Worm Lozenges as you desired, and tound only the 
product mentioned in your note, which was of course ex- 

ected, but wiich was not the less interesting tome. You 
vave made an excellent choice of ingredients, and the pre- 
paration is a tempting one, and must meet with a large sale 
from its merits. Il enclose a document which you may 
publish. Truly yours, . A. HAYES. 

Crxtiricats.—I have analyzed the Worm Lozenges pre- 
pared@by Mesers Fellows & Co., and find that they are tree 
trom Mercury and other metallic or mineral matter. These 
Lozenges are skillfully compounded. pleasant to the taste, 
safe—yet sure and effective in their action. 

Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to State of Massachusetts. 
More ProoF! 

Rev. Mr. Jackson, Baptist Clergyman, writing from St. 
Martins, in reference to the Worm Lozenges, says: 

Messrs. Fellows & Co.,—Gents:—It s#fforde me great 
pleaeure in saying that I have known in my own family 
and in the families of others, wonder{ul effects produced in 
the destruction cf worms, by your Worm Lozenges, and I 
can certify most conscientiously that I believe them to be 
the most effectual remedy.that has ever been invented for 
the removal of worms from the human stomach, end I hope, 
Gentlemen, in presenting such a valuable medicine to the 
world, that you may receive large patronage trom the pub- 
lic in general. I remain, Sirs, yours truly, 

WELLINGTON JACKSON. 

St. Martin’s, N B., Aug. 15, 1856. 

Fetrows’ WORM LOZENGES may be had of any re 
epectable Apothecary or Country Dealer. 


M. S. BURR & CO., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
July 29 6m General Agents for U.S. A. 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. PHIL- 

Lips, SAMYSON AND COMPANY respecttully 
respectfuliy announce. that, on the first of November, they 
will commence the issue of 

THE ATLANtsIC MONTHLY. They will aim to fur- 
nish the reading public a new source of amusement and 
instruction. and to give to authors a new and independent 
vehicle of thought. 

The current literature, and the prominent questioner of 
the day, will receive due attention; while, at the eame 
time, no pains wil! be spared to present an attractive mis- 
cellany of tales, sketches, and poetry, from the best wri 
ters i 

Among other contributors, they ere permitted to name 
the following. from whom articles may be expected: 
William U Prescott, Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. Gaskell, Author of 
Henry W. Longfellow, “ Rath,” “Mary Barton,” 
Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D., “ North and South,” ete. 
Nath’) Hewthorne, Mrs. L. Maria Child, 

John G. Whittier, Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs Pike Author of “Ida 
James k Lowell, May.” * Caste,’, etc. 

J. Lothrop Motley, Miss Rose Terry, 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, Wiikie Coilins, Author of 
Herman Melville, “The Dead Secret,” ete. 
Prof. © C. Feltor, G. Ruflini, Author of * Doo 
Prof. F. J. Child, tor Antonio,” ete. 

EL. P. Whipple. Shirley Brooks, Author of 
Edmnnd Quincy, Authorof _‘** Aspen Court,” ete 

* Wensley.” E. M. Whitty, Author of 
J.T. trowbridge, Author of _ ‘ Political Portraits, ete. 

* Neighbor Jackwood.” James Hannay, Author of 
Cc. W. Philleo, Author of “Singleton Fontenoy, ” 

“Twice Married.” Thos. W. Parsons. 

The attention of authors is respectfully invited 4 
vertisement. AJl articles received will bs carefully ence 
ined, and. if accepted, will be liberally paid for, 

The publishers will aim to have each number ready in 
eae for prea mageneg Te .~ in the more remote warts of 
the country, on or before the first da 4 S 
which it is intended. y of the month for 

— ay 25 cents each number. 

iberal discount made to clubs 
sell again. » or to those who 


The attention of Booksellers, Periodic 
men, and Book Agents, is re S ents, Bewe- 





buy to 
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D®: LAROOKAH’S INDIAN VEGETABLE 

PULMONIC SYRUP is warranted to cure Consump- 
tion in all curable cases; 1 to 2 bottles wi!l cure the worst 
of Colds; 1 to 3 bottles, the hardest Cough; 2 bottles the 
Whooping Cough; 6 to 10 bottles, the Aechena; 4 to8 bot- 
tles, Bronchitis; 1 bottle will cure the croup; 6 to 8 bottles, 
Consumption; 3 to5 bottles, Catarrh. See directious on 
label. €lper bottle. This medicine injures no one, and 
greatly benefits those who use it. 

Prepared by SEVERY & INGALLS, Melrose, Mass. 
Dee 8 eoply . 











Books, BOOKS! The sixth edition of pop- 
ular Kevised Hymns, without Notes, will soon be 
ready for sale. his edition will contain all the moet popu- 
lar Hymns, new and old, which are sung at Camp and So- 
cial meetings. This is found to be the most convenient 
pocket hymn book, as well as the best adapted for sociai de- 
yotion, of any now extant. Please send in your orders im- 
mediately to West Brookfield, Mass. ,that | may know how 
many to publish. Price $8.00 per hundred, with the privi- 
lege of retur ning all you do not sell. Preachers, booksel- 
lers and agents, xive attention to the above. 
Sept 15 3w HORACE MOULTON. 


EWBURY SEMINARY 

N Collegiate Institute. —  seeae 

Fall Term of i4 weoks will begin Aug. 20, 1857, 

Winter ferm “ 6 Dec. 3d, 1857. 
_ The Institution affords excellent advauteges for acquir- 
ing a business education, or a thorough fit for college. It 
otfe.s to Young Ladies advantages for a four year’s classi- 
cal course a8 exientive as that of any Female College in 
the country: including French by an educated French. 
man, and Vocal and Instrumental Music, Vaiuting, &¢., 
by competent and faithful teachers. 

For more particulars, address 

t CHARLES W. CUSHING, Principal. 
Newbury, Vt., July 22. 8mos 





ERUVIAN SYRUP, Or Protected Solution 

of Protoxice of lion Combined, having successfully 

passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia 

Medica are subjected, must now be received as an estab- 
lished medicine. 

Its eflicacy in curing Dyspepsia, Affections of the Liver, 
Dropsy, Neuralgia Bronchitis and Consumptive Tenden 
cies, Disordered State of the Blood, Boils, Scurvy, and the 
Prostrating Effects of Lead or Mercury, General Debility, 
and all diseases which require a Tonic and Alterative Med- 
icine, is beyond a question. 

_ The — of its eflicacy are so numerous, so well authen- 

ticeted, and of such a peculiar character, that sufferers can- 
not rexsonably hesitate to receive the proffered aid. 
_ The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but 
its range is extensive, because many diseases, apparently 
unlike, are intimately related, and proceeding trom one 
cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the + yrup provides a cure, 
is precisely that which has so often baffled the highest or- 
der of medical skill. The facts are tangible, the witnesses 
accessible, and the safety aud eilicacy of the Syrup incon- 
trovertible. 

Thore who may wish for an opinion from disinterested 
persons respecting the character of the Syrup, cannot fail 
to be satictied with the following, among numerous testi- 
monials in the hands of Agents. The signatures are those 
ot gentlemen well known in ihe community, and of the 
highest respectability. 

CARD. 


The undersigned, having experienced the beneficial ef- 
fects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the pubic. 

Krom our own experience, as well as from the testimony 
of others, whose inteliige: ce und integrity are altogether 
unquestionable, we have no doubt of ita eflicacy in cases of 
Incipient Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial Passages, 
Dyspepsia. Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuvelgia, ete. In- 
deed its effects would be incredible, but from the high 
character of those who have witnessed them, and have vol- 
untecred their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative 
power. 

Joun Pirrront, 
‘Tuomas A Dexrer, 

S. H. Kenpau, M.D., 
Samocet May, 





Tuomas C. Amory, 

Perer Harvey, 

James C. Dunn. 
NOTICE, 

It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of 
Iron is lost by even a brief exporure to air, and that to 
maintamm a solution of Protoxide of Iron without further 
oxidation, has been deemed imporsible. 

in the Peruvyan Syrup, this desirable point has been at- 
tnined by combination in a way before unknown; and this ao- 
lution may replace all the proto carbonates, citrates and 
tartrates of (he Materin“Mediea. A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

ayer to the State of Massachusetts, 

16 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 

Price, large bottles, #2 00 
“mall bottles, 1 

For sale for the Proprietor by Weeks & Potter, 

157 Weshington St., and Druggists generally. 





00 
Agents, 
Sept 16 


iY) atte ODIST ALMANAC FOR 1858. This 
important Annual is now ready, and contains its 
usual emount of excellent matter. Now is the time to cir- 
culate it rice 6 cents—50 cents per dczen. 
JAMES Y. MAGEF, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
Sept 9 Ow 





‘© PURCHASERS OF CARPETING. The 
Subscribers inform their friends and the public that 
they have iv Store, a most compleie Assortment of 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPETING, for Spring 
Sales. 

Our Stock embraces every variety and description ot 
Fabric and Quality, usuelly found ina First Class Carpet 
Store, euch as Wiltons, Medallious, Velvets, Tapestries, 
Biussels, Three Ply, Kidderminsters, &e. Also, 

PAINTED FLOOR CLUIHS, STRAW AND COCOA 
MATLINGS. 

As we import our Foreign Carpets, direct from the best 
manufacturers. we are enabled to offer those who may favor 
us with a call, the Choicest and Newest Patterns, “at the 
Lowest Cash Prices!’ Parties furnishing houses through- 
out, willbe dealt with on the most liberal termes. 

JOUN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., Carpet Warehouse, 
283 & 285 Washington St., (a few doors South of \ inter 
St.,) Boston. ly April 1 








GABBATH SCHOOLS, VESTRIES, HALLS, 

ete., supplied with SETLeES, by HALE & GOULD, 
manufacturers, 122 Union Strect, Boston. Vhe Rorary 
Back berres ia well Gesigned for Sabbath Schoois. Purchas- 


ers should bear in mind that those who buy of us will have 
to pay but one yr efit. 


Aug 5 
yo MINISTERS. We think Pastors will do 
their people good service by recommending, on every 
suilable occasion, the periodicals and books of cur Cata- 
logue. BKocks of biography ve have in great variety; on 
experimental and practical religion some of the most ir- 
structive; of miscellaneous subjects, very Many more en- 
tertaining, aud much more profitable, than the fictitious 
literature of the cay; ana for children and youth we pre- 
sent a list unsurpassed, in point of excellence, by any other 
publishing house in the world. Please examine our new 
Catalogue, from which we select some of our 
RECENT FUBLICATIONS. 


3m 









Riography of Peter Cartwright, 12mo, $1 00 
Chart of Life, limo, 5) 
Ministering Children, i6mo, 90 
City of Sin, 12mo, 100 
Kreach Mission Life, 16mo, 45 
fiarry Budd, the History of an Orphan Boy, 12mo, 50 
Life anu Times of Bishop Hedding, i2mo, 50 
ilelps to the Premotion of Revivals, 12mo, 10 


lierocs of Methodism, i2mo, 
Lleroines of Methodism, 12mo, ‘ 


Hibbard on the £ salma, 8vo, 2 00 
Six Steps to Honor, 12mo, 65 
Jtinerant Side, 16mo, 60 
the bject of Lite, 16mo, 75 
ihe Temporal Power of the Pope, 12mo, 45 
The Gilt of Power, 120, 76 
The Pioneers of the Wert, 12mo, 1 00 
Strect Preaching in San Kraucisco, 12mo, 1 00 
tales and Takings. 12mo, 1 00 
A Winter at Woodlawn, 12mo, 65 
Annals of Christian Martyrdom, 12mo, 89 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Illustrated Clio, 8yo, 79 
Selections irom the British Poets, 12m0, 1 60 
Christ and Chrirtianity, l2n 0, 70 
Pie Good Shepherd, and other Stories. 8vo, 380 
ihe Star of Beihlehem, sud other Stories, 8vo, 3u 
Nhe Lite Shoemaker, ]8mo, 30 
ihe Wimot Family, or Child:en at Home, 1Smo, 85 
Voices trom the Old E!m. 18mo, 82 
‘The Missionary’s Daughter, i8mo, 19 
Matty Gregg, I8mo, 25 
ihe foster Brothers, 18mo, 22 
Little Jessie's Work, and Broken Rosebude, 18mo, 19 
The Giant-Killer, 18mo, 25 


Annie Lee and her Irish Nuree, 18mo, 80 
CARLTON & PORTEK, 760 Muiberry St., New York. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 

Sept y 4w 





UNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. The cur- 
rent volume of the Sunday School Advocate will close 
with September, when the subscriptions of inany of our 
schools willrun out. We take this opportunity of calling 
attention to the importance of making an early effort to re- 
new the same; and why not double the number? Why 
not aim at supplying every family represented in your 
schools and Churches? She paper is gaining in popularity 
every day, and the past year’s experience has fully tested 
the wiedom of the change in size, avd the recuction in 
price, while your publishers and editor will spare no ex- 
pense and Jabor in making it stlll more attractive in iilus- 
tration and useful reading. We must have, however,a 
large circulation to meet expenses. Asa matter of accom- 
modation and saving to you. we have adopted a mode of 
pre-paying postage as found below. 
TERMS. 
Single copies, or copies sent to individuals, Twenty-Five 
CENTS per anbum. 
Ten copies, and all numbers over TEN, sent to one ad- 
dress, each TWENTY CENTS per annum. 
Ail subecriptions to commence either with the first of 
October or the firs: of April. Payment to be made strictly 


in advance. 
POSTAGE. 

Postage within the State where published, if paid quarter- 
ly in advance at the cilice of delivery, is one quarter of @ 
cent per number, and out of the State one Aalfcent per num- 
ber; but the publishers will pre-pay the postage, WHERE THR 
CASH ACCOMPANIES THEL ORDER, for oll subscribers out of the 
State, and to any part of the United States, on the follow- 
ing terms, tlus saving one half the post: ge to those who re- 
side out of the State in which the paper is published: 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 

Sixteen copies, 4.16; tweuty-four copies, $5 2%; thirty- 
two copies, $8.32; forty copies, $10.40; forty-eight copies, 
$1248; fifty-six copies, $14 66; sixty-four copies, $16.64; 
seventy-two copies, $18.72; eighty copies, $20.80; one hun- 
dred copier, $26 
1 To secuse the papers free of postage, be careful to 
order in packages as above. or by any other number that 
can be divided by four, reckouing the Cost of paper and 
po-tage ut twenty-six cents per copy. 
Come, then, one and all, and let us have immediately 
your subscription lists, with the cash, sothat we may know 
how many to print of the first number ofthe new volume. 

JAMES 2. MAGEK, Agent, 5 Cornbill, Boston. 

Sept 16 4w 











Ho” EWARD BOUND. This beautiful re. 
ligious song, noticed in the Herald of February 4th, 

is for saleat J. P MAGEP’S, 5 Cornhill, Boston. Single 

copy, 3 cente—wholesale $2.00 a hundred. 

uly 29 38m 





Terms of the Herald and Journal, 


_ The Association of brethren who undertake the 
risk and care of publishing this paper, do so solely 
for the benefit of our Church and the cause of Christ, 
without receiving any fee or reward whatever for their 
services. The profits that accrue, after paying the 
necessary expenses of publishing, are paid to the 
New England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, 
Vermont, and East Maine Conferences. 

“1. The Herald and Journal is published weekly, at 
$1.50 per year, inveviably in advance. 

2. All Traveling Preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are authorized Agents, to whom 
payment may be made. 

3. All communications designed for publication 
should be addressed to the Hutter, and letters on 
business should be addressed to the Agent, at Boston. 
4, All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other 
metters involving facts, must be accompanied with 
the names of the writers. 


jaz We wish agents to be particular to write the 
nemes of subscribers in full, and the name of the 
Post Office to which papers are to be sent, in such a 





quested, ¢ i einai 
spectiully solicited. or » aud their Sept 2s” 


manner that there can be no misunderstanding. 





